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Introduction 


\martya Sen 


Pp ARY EDUCATION in India suffers from many deficiencies. The paucity of 
financial resources is obviously a principal problem: there are not enough 
schools and the facilities available in the ones that exist are often very limited. But 
there are several other problems as well. A major difficulty lies in the weak institu- 
tional structure of primary schools. Extensive inefficiencies in operation in general 
are reinforced by particular inequities in the failure to provide fair opportunity to 
children from less privileged backgrounds. The difficulties are especially severe in 
bringing first-generation school attenders into a sympathetic and equitable system of 
primary education. Improving the operation and management of primary schools is 
a major challenge for the Indian society and economy). 

This report — the first from the newly set up Pratichi (India) Trust — is aimed at 
scrutinizing the adversities that have to be addressed. The Pratichi (India) Trust was 
instituted in 1999, along with Pratichi (Bangladesh) Trust, with the general aim of 
working towards the removal of illiteracy and ignorance, the lack of basic health 
care, and the special disadvantages from which women (particularly young girls) suf- 
fer”. Pratichi (India) Trust has so far been specifically involved in assisting the reha- 
bilitation of the victims of the 1999 Orissa cyclone and of the January 2001 Gujarat 
earthquake. But one of its principal objectives is to find ways and means of com- 
bating illiteracy and lack of schooling in India. That indeed is going to be the spe- 
cific remit of Pratichi Bhavan, which is being set up by the Pratichi (India) Trust, and 


to which the Trust will devote a substantial part of its resources®. 
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WEST BENGAL AND INDIA 


Pratichi Bhavan will start functioning as a properly constituted centre of 
“research for action” once some organizational issues are sorted out, including the 
choice of an appropriate location. However, without waiting for that resolution, the 
research that is reported here was initiated in May 2001, camped in a small rented 
toom in Santiniketan. A preliminary version of the findings was released at a press 
interview in Kolkata on 10 November 2001. The research staff consists of three 
young researchers (Kumar Rana, Abdur Rafique and Amrita Sengupta), working with 
met, The report is authored by the three researchers, and has been edited by 
Samantak Das. 

The investigation reported here has been confined to West Bengal — more 
specifically three districts in West Bengal. Even though the work of Pratichi Bhavan 
will not be confined to this state alone (indeed the intention is to tackle problems of 
school education in India as a whole, and even elsewhere in the developing world), 
the initial focus on West Bengal is related to thematic concerns, in addition to loca- 
tional proximity. 

First, there have been several imaginative moves by the Government of West 
Bengal in recent years to spread the net of school education more widely and firm- 
ly. An important example is the use of newly devised centres of child education, 
“Sishu Siksha Kendras” (SSK). There have been somewhat similar moves elsewhere 
in the country, and undoubtedly more will come, so that the experience of West 
Bengal — its achievements and failures — should be of relevance not only within the 
State, but also elsewhere in India. There are also lessons from the experiences of 
other states (such as Kerala, and — more recently — Madhya Pradesh) on which pol- 


barriers and drawbacks are holding things up, and making the initiatives and 
resources far less effective than they need be. If primary education in West Bengal is 
in a somewhat problematic state (as we argue it is), the political, social and econom- 
ic resources of the state should allow speedy remedying, once the Principal problems 
are clearly identified. 

Thete are significant indications of new initiatives in a number of different areas 
of governance in West Bengal at this time, and it is argued in this report that a pow- 
erful new initiative is badly needed right now to reorganise primary schooling in this 


state. The focus of this report is specifically on the identification of problem areas, 
and of lines of possible remedy. These findings and proposals will be further scru- 
tinized in the work to follow. 

The initial focus of our investigation has been on three districts of West Bengal: 
Birbhum, Medinipur and Puruliya. Schools were selected from villages in six ran- 
domly chosen blocks in each district. Altogether 18 primary schools (PS) were inten- 
sively studied, along with 17 Sishu Siksha Kendras (SSK), six of each (PS and SSK) 
from each district (except for the district of Birbhum where it has been possible to 
study only five SSKs so far). While it is clear that the findings are of general inter- 
est, it is important to emphasize that the sample size is quite small. Also, the findings 
relate directly to the three districts only, in which the surveys were conducted, and 
their significance for West Bengal as a whole is suggestive, rather than definitive. 
Furthermore, the choice of villages from the respective blocks was partly related to 
convenience, even though the blocks themselves were randomly chosen. The fair 
degree of uniformity that we have found in the observations indicates that perhaps 
there is more of a basis for general conclusions here (at least at the suggestive level), 
but a general caution about the possibly unrepresentative nature of the findings must 
be borne in mind. 


FINANCE, SALARIES AND CLASS DIVISIONS 


The low level of financial commitment to elementary education has been a 
perennial problem in India®, Even though there is much greater recognition now of 
the need for more funding for school education, the level of financial stringency is 
still quite severe. The recent boost in the salary of public servants (leaving far behind 
those who are served by the public servants, such as agricultural and industrial 
labourers) has included a very substantial rise in the remuneration of school teach- 
ers (as public servants), all over India. The primary school teachers in West Bengal 
now tend to get between Rs 5,000 — 10,000 per month, in the form of salary, dear- 
ness allowance and house rent. This is an obvious cause for celebration at one level 
(indeed, I remember being personally involved, as a student at Presidency College 
fifty years ago, in agitations to raise the desperately low prevailing salaries of school 
teachers). On the other hand, the very big increases in recent years have also made 
school education vastly more expensive, making it much harder to offer regular 
school education to those who are still excluded from it’. 

There is also an issue of class division here. Indeed, there is some evidence that 
the class barriers that deeply impair the delivery of school education to the under- 
dogs of society may be further reinforced by the increase in economic and social dis- 
tance between the teachers and children from the poorer (and less privileged) fami- 
lies, unless particular care is taken to address that divide through class-sensitive poli- 
cies. This is one of the major issues that emerge from this report. 

It is worth noting in this context that in comparison with the remuneration of 
Rs 5,000 — 10,000 per month that the primary school teachers get, the teachers in 
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Sishu Siksha Kendras are paid only Rs 1,000 a month. Even at that low remunera 
tion level, SSKs still seem to be able to attract able and dedicated teachers, who — at 
least according to some evidence — seem less alienated from the least privileged chil 
dren. While celebrating the enhanced remuneration of the primary school teachers, 
special attention has to be paid to the ways and means of enhancing the interests of 
primary education in general and of equity for the least privileged children in par 
ticular. It is particularly important to examine what may be justly expected of pri 
mary school teachers, taking into account their relative position in the class structure 
(particularly in the rural society), and their special responsibility in delivering prima 
ty education to children from disadvantaged backgrounds, across the barriers of our 
deeply divisive class structure. 


POSITIVE FEATURES: PARENTAL INTERESTS, PROGRESS AND INNOVATIONS 


I begin first with the good news. The inquiries indicate several reasons for grat- 
ification, First, in contrast with the much-discussed problem of low aspiration levels 
of parents from poor and illiterate families, the findings here Suggest that the value 
of school education is widely appreciated across the board. Indeed, 96 percent of the 
respondents believed that boys should acquire elementary education, and 82 percent 


others expressed the opposite view — they were unable to answer the question firm- 
ly’. More education for children — for girls as well as boys — is sought by illiterate par- 


Indeed, in line with the great interest of families in having their children edu- 
cated, we found that in our sample only 3 percent of children in the age group 6-11 


schools. There is a fund of dedication and goodwill there that can be better utilized 
if the sense of dedication felt by some teachers can be extended to others and if the 
prevailing arrangements for teachers-patents relations can be very substantially 
improved. 

Fourth, the dedication of the teachers in the Sishu Siksha Kendras was fre- 
quently praised, and it is easy to see that these women teachers very often treat the 
young children almost as members of their own family. In providing a caring atmos- 
phere for teaching students from diverse backgrounds and also in channeling devot- 
ed and efficient work through mobilizing a neglected and previously unutilized 
resource, the SSKs stand out as great achievers at extremely little cost. Even though 
the whole relation between primary schools and the SSKs must be scrutinized more 
fully (as will be presently discussed), there is clear evidence that this innovation has 
opened up an important new possibility, 


EVIDENCE OF SERIOUS DEFICIENCIES 

Despite these positive features, the overall picture of primary education that 
emerges from our inquiry is rather disturbing. First, only 41 percent parents said 
that they were “satisfied” with the work of the teachers in primary schools. The 
proportion of satisfaction is higher with SSKs, viz. 54 percent, but is still rather 
low. Among those who did not say they were satisfied, a substantial proportion in 
cach case confessed to being positively “dissatisfied” with the teachers’ perfor- 
mance. Even if we agree to take in our stride the 9 percent of parents who said 
they are positively “dissatisfied” with the work of the SSK teachers (a grumbling 
rate below ten percent may be hard to avoid, among us Bengalis, if I am any judge), 
we can hardly ignore the fact that nearly a quarter of the parents (24 percent) are 
firmly “dissatisfied” with the performance of primary school teachers. 
Furthermore, whatever may be the tendency to grumble, the fact that the “dissat- 
isfaction” rate is nearly three times regarding primary school teachers compared 
with SSK educators must indicate a very serious reason to be worried about the 
working of primary schools. 

Second, on the day of the visit by the researchers, only half of the registered stu- 
dents (51 percent to be exact) were found to be present in the school. Again, the ratio 
was significantly higher for the SSKs, even though that number too (64 percent) was 
less than what could be expected on the basis of likely incidence of natural causes 
of absence, such as illness. 

Third, no less distressing is the fact that on the day of our visit, we found 14 per- 
cent of SSK teachers themselves being absent, and the ratio of absenteeism of pri- 
maty school teachers was a more alarming 20 percent. Despite the existence of a 
great many dedicated teachers, there is clearly some substance in the frequently aired 
complaint, which we often heard from the parents, that teachers quite often do not 
show up. This is, of course, particularly distressing when the school has only one or 
two teachers, since even the safety of the children can be in doubt. 
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RELIANCE ON PRIVATE TUITION 


There is perhaps no better an indicator of the under-performance of primary 
_ schools than the use of private tuition on which most students - whoever can afford 
it- seem to rely. The role of private tuition as a filler of a serious gap is brought out 
by a comparison of achievement which we were able to make. We examined 34 chil- 
dren from classes 3 and 4 in primary school, of whom 20 took private tuition and 
14 did not. The percentage of children who could write their names proved to be 80 
percent for those taking tuition, whereas the ratio was only 7 percent for those who 
did not have the benefit of being privately tutored, We may well ask: what, then, do 
_they learn in school? kra 
Overall, 45 percent of the children in the schools surveyed take private tuition, 
and we found firm evidence that those who did not were primarily prevented by 
„penury, rather than being (except in very few cases) adequately satisfied by what they 
get from the schools. As may be expected, the proportion opting for private tuition 
“is considerably lower for students in private schools compared with those in state 
schools. Obviously, part of the “pay off” of spending money on private schools 
takes the form of saving the alternative cost of private tuition. 

In effect, successful primary education has ceased to be free, and this is nothing 
less than a violation of a basic right guaranteed by the Constitution. It is also an 
immensely discriminating system, in which the foundational principle of equal enti- 
tlement to primary education is violated, against the interests of children from the 
poorer and less privileged families. 


THE REACH OF CLASS Divisions 


If the need for private tuition shows the inefficiency of the primary schooling 
system, and its differential use reveals the Pattern of inequality related to class and 
affluence, there are also other features that we observed which bring out both the 
inefficiency and the inequity of the Ongoing arrangements, 

First, the differential use of Private tuition, in fact, compounds a more structur- 
al problem, to wit, the difficulty of children from poorer and often illiterate families 
to make good use of schooling facilities because of the lack of an established edu- 
cational tradition within the family, and because of the inability of those parents to 
guide the children with homework and supplementary preparation. In fact, precisely 
those children who have the greatest difficulty in making use of the general teaching 
in primary schools (because of the absence of the facility of home support) are able 
to make least use of the regrettable necessity of private tuition. The class-based dis- 
advantage is, thus, further intensified by the ineffectiveness of school education. 

Second, we encountered some disturbing evidence that Primary school teachers 
often show much less regard for the interests of children from poorer and lower 
caste backgrounds, We observed much greater teacher absenteeism in schools with a 
Majority of children from scheduled castes and scheduled tribes (75 percent), com- 


pared with other schools (33 percent). Also, in some schools with children from 
“lowly” families, the teachers, on a regular basis, do not take classes on certain days 
of the week (in one case, “no classes on Saturdays and Mondays”), and sometimes 
the hours are arbitrarily reduced (in one case the teacher arrives at 11.30 am and 
leaves at 1.30 pm). There is clearly less fear of effective censure when the children 
come from a disadvantaged background. The teachers seem to see themselves, in 
many cases, as belonging to a different class altogether from the much poorer par- 
ents of many of their students. 

Third, this point relates to another: a much lower involvement of parents from 
disadvantaged backgrounds in parent-teacher meetings, and their severe under-rep- 
resentation in the Village Education Committees. Those who need most that their 
“voices” be heard, lack that power fairly comprehensively. The oppressive class sys- 
tem of the Indian society extends well into the field of school education. 

When we add to this the cases we encountered of the teachers’ speaking dis- 
paragingly about the habits (often eating habits) of the Scheduled Tribe families, 
there is an immensely disquieting picture that emerges. Further, in one school among 
the 18 we investigated, we were surprised to find that Scheduled Tribe students were 


made to sit separately from the others. Given the great stride that West Bengal has - 
made in countering class divisions (through land reforms and panchayats), the per- — 


sistence — indeed intensification — of class barriers in the schooling system must 
be a matter of particular shame. Again, I must note that we did also encounter many 
individual teachers who were strongly committed to reach across the class barriers, 
and who were also very aware that their high salaries in addition to their education- 
al achievements already put them at a social distance from many - often most - of 
their students, But the overall picture of the oppressive role of class divisions in 
school education is quite appalling. 


Policy MODIFICATIONS 


There are many policy issues which seem to need serious and urgent attention at 
this time. 

1. The high incidence of teacher absenteeism and other forms of 
neglect cannot be countered just through moral exhortation. Institutional collabo- 
ration would be needed in this. The teachers’ unions (ABPTA, WBPTA and oth- 
ers) have been very successful in pressing for the rights of teachers in different 
fields (varying from prompt payment of salaries to desired transfers), but given 
their pivotal role in the sphere of social interaction, there is an urgent need for a 
fresh approach to unionism, away from the immediate lure of what used to be 
called “economism”. Unlike the SSK teachers, who get only a fraction of what pri- 
mary school teachers get, the PS teachers eatn a comparatively substantial remu- 
neration (and also receive it with impressive regularity, unlike the SSK teachers 
whose emoluments can come, we were told, rather sporadically). There is a strong 
case for the acceptance of much greater responsibility by school teachers as an 
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occupation group, including the unions that represent them. 

2. The system of school inspection seems to have fallen into disuse 
or very irregular use. Many of the schools we visited had not been inspected even 
once in the preceding year, and we learned from the Chairman of a District Primary 
Education Council that some schools have not been visited even once in 2 or 3 years. 
When we talked with School Inspectors, we found some sense of despair and also 
some evidence of a fear of teachers and their unions. The inspection system needs 
a major overhaul. 

3. The evil of private tuition must be uncompromisingly overcome. 
While this cannot be achieved overnight, given the low quality of school teaching, it 
has to be borne in mind that the safety valve of private tutoring — available to the 
more wealthy children from more powerful families — makes the teachers less con- 
cerned about not getting enough done in school and about the discontent of chil- 
dren from more affluent — and more influential — parts of the society. 

One evil breeds another, and the inequity of private tuition not only reflects the 

inefficiency of the school system, it also helps to reinforce that inefficiency, Perhaps 
the strongest argument for banning private tuition lies in the recognition that its 
presence makes the more influential - and richer - parents less concerned about the 
quality of normal schooling (since they can always arrange extra teaching for their 
own children with the help of private tutors). If private tuition becomes unavailable, 
the more powerful families will become more dependent on the schools for the edu- 
cation of their children (as the poorer — and less influential — families already are), 
and the likely pressure that this may generate on the running of schools may well be 
critically important for their efficient functioning, 

The West Bengal government has already taken a firm initiative in prohibiting 
Private tuition by school teachers, and this has to be accompanied by moves that 
make private tuition redundant. The evil takes the form not only of “double emolu- 
ments” earned by teachers in charging their own students for private tuition outside 
the class (more common, it appears, in secondary schools than in primary ones), but 
also that of extreme ineffectiveness of school education which makes private tuition 


\/ a “regrettable necessity” (this applies extensively to primary schools as well, even 


when the private tutoring is done by persons other than the respective teachers them- 
selves). This is, again, a matter for serious consultation and collaborative action 
involving the teachers, their unions, the educational planners and the rather despair- 
ing and somewhat terrified tribe of School Inspectors. 

4. One way of adding to the incentive system in schooling would be 
to give more legal power to the parents-teachers committees, even perhaps making 
the renewal of school appropriations conditional on their approval. Since the par- 
ents-teachers committees are typically specific to particular schools, in contrast with 
Village Education Committees (which have a less specialized domain), the case for a 
fresh beginning by substantial broadening of the role of parents-teachers commit- 
tees in the operation of specific schools is particularly worth considering, For effec- 
tiveness, there would also be a need to establish firm guidelines on the representa- 


tion of parents from different class backgrounds, and also some insistence on 
approvals being made in actual meetings of parents-teachers committees rather than 
in fictitious ones. 

The parents-teachers committees have not, of course, played any such role in the 
past. Bur there is a constructive possibility here, with fresh empowerment of parents, 
especially from disadvantaged backgrounds. This may appear to be too radical a 
move. to be implementable straightaway, but our findings strongly suggest the urgent 
case for a positive move of this kind. The existing primary school system is crying 


out for a radical reform. 


5. One of the observations that emerges very clearly from this inves- 
tigation is the comparatively greater success of female teachers over male teachers. 
The women teachers distinguished themselves not only in the SSKs, but also in the 
primary schools. In fact, 83 percent of the parents of children in primary schools, in 
our sample across the three districts, agreed that “female teachers are more caring”. 
In making policy reform this diagnosis of comparative success would have to be 
borne in mind, 

6. The lack of facilities in the primary schools is a problem in many 
cases. One of the schools we studied had no building at all, and eight of them had 
two classrooms to accommodate four classes, with an inescapable need for displace- 
ment. Shortage of funding is still a problem for a number of schools. 

7. The lack of facilities is particularly acute for the Sishu Siksha Kendras. 
Even though the SSKs are, in many ways, very cost effective and also quite success- 
ful (at least comparatively speaking), the differences in facilities between the prima- 
ry schools and the SSKs are a matter for concern, not just on the part of the SSK 
teachers themselves (several of them were vocal on this subject). Since the lower 
salary is part of the rationale of the SSK system, and it does mobilize resources that 
would not be otherwise used, it is particularly important to remove, as far as possi- 
ble, the comparative neglect of the non-salary-based needs of SSKs. This includes 
the irregularity in remunerating the teachers, the absence of facilities for students 
(they get only a textbook grant, but none of the other benefits that come with being 
a primary school student), the lack of facilities for teaching at the location of the 
SSKs themselves, the absence of mid-day meals or other forms of feeding (we even 
found some cases in which a child was not being transferred from an Anganwadi to 
an SSK for fear of losing the food ration that Anganwadis provide and SSKs do not), 
and so on. Children of SSKs get only free books, whereas primary school pupils get 
dry food rations as well as free books, and also free uniforms for girl students from 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. The SSKs are a success, but they can be made 
more successful at a little extra expense, in a way that serves the interest of the chil- 
dren (providing food certainly would do that in many different ways). 

8. There is a strong case for making the so-called ‘mid-day meals’ real 
mid-day meals. This was one of the recommendations made in our preliminary 
report that was released to the press in Kolkata on 10th November 2001, and since 
then the Supreme Court itself has demanded that this be done. Like i in much of the 
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rest of India, the prevailing system of “mid-day meals” in West Bengal has nothing 
to do with either mid-day or with a meal; indeed they do not even involve any cook- 
ing, A ration of 3 kg of uncooked rice is given to students attending school regular- 
~ ly (taking 80 percent attendance as a cut off), but there is much abuse of the system 
(not unlike what we know from the experience of other such practices elsewhere). 
Tt will cost only a little more to provide actual mid-day meals, which will (1) con- 
tribute greatly to the nutrition of the children, (2) much enhance school attendance, 
and (3) also reduce the abuse and corruption typically associated with the distribu- 
tion of dry rations, which are more easily fungible. We found some evidence of 
“Poorer children, who often have to survive on one meal a day, being generally in bad 
health, and also unable to do school work properly because of under-nutrition and 
hunger. Nutritional supplementation is not only important in itself (India has a high- 
er incidence of child undernourishment than most other regions in the world, 
including Sub-Saharan Africa), but it will also effectively complement the effective- 
ness of school education. Also, the incentive effects of the provision of actual mid- 
day meals (rather than something that is merely “called” that) can be quite important 
for the attendance of children (as mentioned earlier, we found only 51 percent of the 
registered children actually in the school on the days we visited them)”, 


A CONCLUDING REMARK 


Even though the coverage of our Present study is regionally restricted, the uni- 
formity of the problems that are identified Suggests that the schooling system in 
West Bengal is ready for some radical reform. There is an urgent need for taking class 
divisions more seriously and also insisting on the exercise of responsibility by pub- 
lic servants who serve the underdogs of society. The overarching need is to over- 
come the rigid barriers of class divisions that blight the basic rights of children from 
economically and socially disadvantaged backgrounds. The changes needed, while 
radical, should be much in conformity with the commitment that has already been 
shown in other fields in West Bengal, including land reform and local governance. 

There have been substantial pay-offs from recent innovations, particularly the 
introduction of Sishu Siksha Kendras, where the costs are lower and the effective- 
ness apparently greater. However, the students receive far less support in the SSKs 
than in primary schools, and some of these gaps can be reduced, without overturn- 
ing the cost effectiveness of SSKs. The reliance on SSKs should not reduce the 


, and the solutions that are worked out in West Bengal 
should be of great Interest and relevance to the rest of the country also. 
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Increasing efficiency as well as equity in the use of resources in primary educa- 
tion is as important as the need for expanding the overall resource allocation in 
favour of primary education. A radically enhanced set of commitments is needed 
from the primary teachers, who no longer receive exploitative wages. Responsibility 
goes with reward, and it is critically important for the teachers not to form a new 
privileged class who stand at a great social and economic distance from the children 
whom they teach. Solidarity is partly a matter of political and moral commitment, 
but also a correlate of institutional arrangements, and it is necessary to examine 
both. Our findings, preliminary as they are, point firmly to some central issues that 
need to be addressed with some urgency for the delivery of primary education in 
West Bengal. 


2nd January, 2002 


NOTES 


1. See particularly Public Report on Basic Education in India, prepared by the 
PROBE Team in association with Centre for Development Economics (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1999), also known as “the PROBE Report”. 
Some of the deficiencies and their causes have been investigated in my joint 
works with Jean Dréze, India: Economic Development and Social Opportunity (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1995), and in its follow-up study, India: Participation and 
Development (forthcoming). 

2. The two Trusts were set up on the basis of my Nobel award in 
December 1998. The Indian Trust has three Trustees at this time, including 
Antara Dev Sen (Managing Trustee), Dipankar Ghosh and myself. The 
Bangladesh Trust is chaired by Rehman Sobhan, and the other Trustees are 
Kamal Hossain, Fazle Hasan Abed, Sultana Kamal and Meghna Guha 
Thakurta. : 

3. The resources to be devoted to Pratichi Bhavan will include a generous 
contribution to the Trust that has been made by the Government of India to 
supplement the funding that came from the Nobel award. 
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4. In addition to the three researchers, this investigation has been helped 
by the advice and help of Samantak Das, Shibaditya Sen and Arabinda Nandi. 

5. The importance of learning from the rich variety of experiences 
within India is one of the principal themes of the studies jointly conducted 
by Jean Dréze and myself, with help from our collaborators: India: Economic 
Development and Social Opportunity (1995); India: Development and Participation 
(2002); and also Dréze and Sen, eds., Indian Development: Selected Regional 
Perspectives (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996). 

6. On this see my “Aspects of Indian Education”, Text of Lal Bahadur 
Shastri Memorial Lecture 1970, in C. Malik, ed., Management and Organization of 
Indian Universities (Simla: Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 1971), and in P, 
Chaudhuri, ed., Aspects of Indian Economic Development (Allen and Unwin, 
London 1972). See also the jointly authored books with Jean Dréze, India: 
Economic Development and Social Opportunity (1995), and India: Development and 
Participation (2002). See also the papers by Jean Dréze and Haris Gazdar, V.K. 
Ramachandran, and Sunil Sengupta in Dréze and Sen, Indian Development: 
Selected Regional Perspectives (1996). 

7. For a comparative international perspective on this, see Santosh 
Mehrotra and Peter Buckland, “Managing School Teacher Costs for Access 
and Quality in Developing Countries: A Comparative Analysis”, Economic 
and Political Weekly, 36 (8 December 2001). 

8. These findings are very similar to what has been found elsewhere in 
India; see particularly the PROBE report: Public Report on Basie Education in India 
(1999), 

9. The additional food. needed for this purpose should not be an insur- 
mountable barrier. Indeed, for a country with more than 60 million tonnes of 
food in public stocks (without an adequately reasoned justification), there are 
also more ambitious schemes that could be devised. This is one of the sub- 
jects covered in my Nehru Lecture, given on 13th November 2001, in New 
Delhi (on “Class in India”), and in an essay published in The Litt Magazine, 


_ December 2001. The additional fiscal burden on the States is a more immedi. 
a relevant issue, but again not beyond the realm of feasibility. 


PART | 


1.1 Primary Education in West Bengal 


AN OVERVIEW 


AX the following report indicates, primary education in West Bengal has not made 
people happy. However, there are marked differences of opinion regarding the 
causes and consequences of the present state of affairs. 

‘The provisional population figures of the Census of India 2001 show consider- 
able advances made by West Bengal among which the most important are the 
decrease in the rate of population growth (17.84% against 24.73% in 1981-91; this 
rate is lower than the national rate of 21.34%) and the improvement in the sex ratio, 
which now stands at 934 (against 917 in 1991), a little higher than the national sex 
ratio of 933, West Bengal is third among the states, which have successfully lowered 
the rate of population growth (6.89%) — after Andhra Pradesh (a 10.33% drop) and 
Chattisgarh (a drop of 7.67%). The state has improved the sex ratio of the popula- 
tion above seven years of age to 929 (from 907 in 1991) though there is a slight drop 
in the sex ratio of the population below 7 years of age (963 from 967 in 1991). 

West Bengal has done considerably well in the agriculture sector in the past sev- 
eral decades. (See, for example, J. Drèze and A. Sen: 1995; B. Rogaly, B. Harriss-White 
and S. Bose, 2000). The state has left its mark in decentralizing power through pan- 
chayats and initiating reservation for women in panchayats, attracting attention from 
the whole country. Despite such progress, West Bengal could only manage the 18th 
place when it comes to the rate of literacy among the 35 Indian states and union ter- 
ritories. This is one step forward from the previous position of 19th in the 1991 
Census. The rate of literacy (among the population of 7 and above), according to the 
2001 Census, is 69.22%. While 77.22% of the male population is literate, for women 
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_the figure is 60.22%, 

Though over 2 crore persons are reported to have dropped from the ranks of 
the illiterate during the last decade (1 991-2001) in West Bengal, this is far less com- 
pared to the other states’ contribution to the decrease in the number of illiterates.! 
West Bengal’s rank in terms of contribution to the decrease in the number of illit- 
erates is 7th, and the state’s percentage contribution is 8.26%. Its rank in the con 
tribution to the decrease in male illiterates is 6th and percentage contribution 7.03%. 
In case of the contribution to the decrease in the number of female illiterates the 
State stands in a slightly better position — rank 55th and percentage contribution 
10.77%, We should not however forget that West Bengal still has more than 1 crore 
female illiterates, and in the past decade the average decrease in the number of 
female illiterates was a little more than 1 lakh per year (total decrease: 11,31,960 
female illiterates in 10 years). 

Of the total number of illiterates in West Bengal, 31% belong to the 15 — 35 age 
group, that is to say, those who came of age during the period of Left Front rule that 
has continued uninterruptedly in the state from 1977 till date. The rate of literacy 
among the Scheduled Caste (SC) communities is still as low as 42.21% and it is 
painful to note that the Department of School Education of the Government of 


West Bengal does not provide any data on the literacy rate among Scheduled Tribe 


(ST) communities in its annual report. 
ENROLMENT AND Dropout 


A total number of 84,94,000 children were reportedly enrolled in 52,385 prima- 
ty schools — an average of 162.14 children per primary school. 

Almost 15% of the population in the age group 6 - 11 was out of school in 1997- 
98. The gross enrolment for the period was 85.60% and the net enrolment was 
40.2%. More alarming was the reported rate of drop out which was 38.4% in 1997- 
98. While the male drop out rate was 35.8%, the female drop out rate for the same 
period was 41.3%. Reported net attendance was also far from satisfactory, It was 66% 
in 1997-98, (Unfortunately, the report carries figures for enrolment, drop out and 
other details only for the 10 District Primary Education Project (DPEP) districts out 


level data cannot be provided.)* 


oS Ee 


There were 1,56,255 teachers (with female teachers constituting 24.46% of the 
total) in appointment on 30.9.2000. There was a vacancy of 25 


government (which is 40:1).5 
ACCESSIBILITY TO PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


The report mentions that out of 96,311 habitations in West Bengal, 84,636 have 
primary schools within 1 km radius. 9,940 habitations have primary schools within 1- 
2 km and the remaining 1,935 have primary schools beyond 2 km distance. 


STATUS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Deba Prasad Sarkar, MLA (SUCI), mentioned a figure of 2,450 schools without 
buildings, in a speech made at the West Bengal Legislative Assembly in July 20017. The 
report of the Department of School Education gives a different figure. It reports that 
there are 1,384 primary schools with zero classrooms. It also reports that that there 
are 12,054 schools with a single classroom and 12,085 with two classrooms. 


SISHU SIKSHA KENDRAS (SSKs) 


The Government of West Bengal has launched an education programme named 
the “Sishu Siksha Karmasuchi” (Child Education Programme) to enable the children 


of remote areas access to the schooling system. So far there are 11,000 (out of a tar- - 


get of 20,000) Sishu Siksha Kendras running in the state. The idea of SSKs is based 
on community participation in education and children’s motivation. As reported by 
Deb Kumar Chakraborty, Deputy Secretary, Department of Panchayat and Rural 
Development (the department entrusted to look after the programme), the SSKs 
were initially considered to be non-formal schools but later treated as supplementary 
schools.’ They have the same syllabi as primary schools and are provided with free 
textbooks, as is done in primary schools. However, unlike the primary schools, they 
do not get any other kind of incentive to distribute textbooks among the children. 
Teachers in SSKs (known as Sahayikas, all of whom are female) get a consolidated 
salary of Rs 1,000 per month. We do not have substantial state level data for the SSKs 
as the department of Panchayat and Rural Development and the UNICEF (the 
agency provides the funds for SSK teachers’ training and for purchasing teaching and 
learning materials or TLM) are going to do an evaluation jointly and the department 
was not willing to share any data before the evaluation is completed. !° 

However, the Annual Report, 2000-2001, Department of School Education, 
Government of West Bengal, mentions that the school education department and 
the panchayat and rural development department have planned to provide the fol- 
lowing support to the SSKs: 

A grant of Rs. 1,000 per SSK; 

A TLM grant of Rs. 250 per Sahayika; ! 

A one-time grant of Rs 5,000 to each SSK; 

Imparting pedagogical training to Sabayikas for capacity building in order to 
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ensure quality education for children in SSKs. 
The report gives some statistics for SSKs, but only for the 10 DPEP districts. 
It is however surprising to note that these ten educationally backward districts 
have got only 4,511 SSKs out of a total 11,000 and the remaining eight (non-DPEP) 
districts have got 6,489 SSKs."3 


IMBALANCES 


While some critics point to the lack of infrastructure as being largely responsible 
for the grim scenario in primary education, others have pointed out (see, for exam- 
ple, Vimala Ramchandran’s article in the Times of India, Kolkata, 7 June 2001) that the 
quality of schooling is a major factor. In West Bengal it seems, quality of schooling, 
overall school environment and other imbalances are no less responsible for the non- 
realization of the goal of universalization of primary education. 

report published in the Anandabazar Patrika (25 March 2001; henceforth ABP) 
ee a DPEP report states that 80% of the school children have to go in for pri- 
vate tuition. In an editorial the same newspaper says that 44% of the total cost of 
education per child goes on private tuition. Even ministers admitted that degradation 
in the quality of education forces children to opt for Private tuition. This creates great 
‘imbalances among different classes when it comes to acquiring education. 
gia just economic imbalances, but social imbalances also seem to matter very 
uch when it comes to primary education. As we have seen above, just 42% of the 
SC population is literate. Figures for the ST communities, once revealed, are not like- 
ly to tell a better story. Similar is the case for the Muslims, It seems the regional imbal- 
ances pertaining to education are embedded with social imbalances. As the table 
below indicates, the last seven districts in terms of literacy are districts with high SC, 
ST and Muslim populations, 


1.1.1 Literacy ranking and demographic character!4 


District (RANK IN LiTeRAcy 2001) DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTER Literacy RANK IN 
PERCENTAGE 1991 


High SC (31%) and ST (10%) 
population (project 

High SC 37%) and ST (21%) 
Population (projected) 

High SC 30%), ST (7%) and 
significant Muslim population 


Birbhum (14) 


High SC (19%) and ST (19%) 
population (projected 


Murshidabad (16) High Muslim population 
above 60%) 
Malda (17) High SC (18%), ST (6% 
and significant Muslim 
Ten population 
Uttar Dinajpur (18) High SC (29%), ST (5%) 
and significant Muslim 


population 


These figures reveal that while some of the educationally backward districts have 
been maintaining their low literacy ranks, others, like Bankura and Birbhum, have 
seen a downward trend. Only Jalpaiguri has managed to step one rank forward. 


Potitics IN EDUCATION 


While the present Left Front government has recognised the prevalence of 
absenteeism among teachers, and teachers are nowadays at the receiving end of unre- 
lenting accusations and warnings, it seems they have a powerful lobby among politi- 
cal parties.! Not only the rural residents in our study areas but also many political 
leaders admitted that primary teachers have amassed immense power to govern and 
determine rural politics. 

Satya Ranjan Mahato, a minister in the fifth Left Front government, held the pri- 
mary teachers responsible for his defeat in the last assembly elections.'® He had 
reportedly made the teachers angry by taking a strong view of their functioning and 
warning them to resume teaching instead of dabbling in politics. The Sabhapati of a 
Panchayat Samiti admitted that teachers’ absenteeism has grown quite high in the 
rural areas and no political leader dares touch them as they play a decisive role in elec- 
tions.!” Not only are they politically active, many of them are also Panchayat mem- 
bers, he said. A Zonal Committee Secretary of the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) (CPI(M))!8 went on to say that teachers who are not sincere in their jobs 
are also not sincere in their political commitment. He admitted that of a total 
strength of 60 Zonal Committee members, 40 are primary school teachers and only 
5-6 of them are sincere in both their political work and teaching duties. He also stat- 
ed that political commitment has been overtaken by personal interest and many 
teachers have resigned from party membership as it involves paying a certain amount 
of money as levy to the party. The leader however did not spare the party or the gov- 
ernment. He questioned the government’s sincerity and said that the party in power 
plays a negative role in the education sector as illiteracy gives them an assured vote- 
bank. Literacy may lead people to switch their loyalties. “One cannot be sure the peo- 
ple will read only Ganashakti (the CPI(M)-owned Bangla daily), they may read other 
newspapers as well,” he said. This is why he thinks the government is not sincere 
enough about making primary education compulsory for all. 

All the three leaders mentioned above have held the government responsible for 
not taking steps to upgrade the ill-equipped primary schools (many of which have no 
building at all) to make them conducive to teaching. Similar is the situation of school 
inspection — there is no accountability of the teachers at all. 

Many teachers we interviewed also held the government responsible for the dis- 
mal academic environment. Some of them held the political parties responsible for 
teachers’ involvement in politics. A primary school teacher in Medinipur district 
admitted that it takes him at least four days a month to fulfill his panchayat com- 
mitments and on those days he misses school. “I did not want to contest, but the 
party (the CPI(M)) forced me to do so,” he said. He however does not want the 
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“democratic right” of the teachers to contest elections to be curtailed.!” 

Primary school teachers have a strong lobby in the form of their associations, 
admitted the chairman of a district Primary Education Council. The council has not, 
so far, been able to streamline the distribution of primary school teachers, admitted 
the chairman. Such moves are strongly opposed by a particular teachers’ union when 
ever the council makes an effort in the direction of transferring teachers to make the 
distribution even.” 


GOVERNMENT PLAN OF AcTION2! 


The state government has taken a long-term plan of action to bring 98% of the 
children in the 6-11 age group to school within 2006-07. This will involve the recruit- 


-ment of 30,000 additional teachers and the establishment of 5,600 new primary 


schools. 

VË For improving the quality of education, reducing dropouts, increasing enrolment 
and attendance a project entitled “District Primary Education Project” (DPEP) was 
initiated in five districts in the first phase (1997-98) and has been expanded to five 
more districts since. The state government funds 15% of the project cost and a sum 
of Rs 1,200 crore was reportedly released in 2000-2001 on this account. The balance 
85% is provided by the Department For International Development (DFID) of the 
UK, said a District Primary Education Project official in Birbhum, 

v2 The first phase, as reported in the ABP, the largest selling Bangla daily, was not 
very successful. The idea of training teachers to improve the quality of education did 
not work well, admitted a DPEP official (ABP, 25 March and 25 May 2001). Fifty per- 
cent of the DPEP budget was spent in training but the training did not percolate 
down to the classrooms. So the DPEP is now laying emphasis on Village and Ward 
Education Committees and Ward Education Committees (VECs and WECs) to 
ensure public participation in primary education. The Annual Report 2000-2001, 
Department of School Education, Government of West Bengal, however indicates a 
positive change in the enrolment of SC, ST and girl children in the 10 DPEP districts. 
The VECs and WECs have helped by way of further improvement. In these 10 dis- 
tricts, 12,448 VECs and 469 WECs have already been formed, says the report. 


1.2 Methodology 


THE RESEARCH WORK for this report began in April 2001. A set of questionnaires 
were designed, and two members of the research team were trained by Jean Dréze, 
Shiva Kumar, Anuradha De, and Meera Samson of the PROBE? team, and Poonam 
Mutreja of the MacArthur Foundation. The questionnaires included: 
i. A household questionnaire for parents (including questions about enrol- 
ment, drop out, cost of schooling, performance of teacher and child, participa- 
tion in parent-teacher meetings, etc; the questionnaire also provided room for 


interviewing one school-going child from each household). 

ii. A school questionnaire (with questions on various aspects of the delivery of 

primary education — enrolment, attendance, methods of teaching, infrastruc- 

ture, incentive schemes, etc.) to be filled in by interviewing the head teachers or 
teachers in charge. 

iii. A questionnaire for VEC members (with questions on the formation of 

VECs, agenda of meetings, impact, etc.) 

iv. A questionnaire for Anganwadi workers (with questions on the delivery of 

the Anganwadi centres). 

Besides filling in the questionnaires, the researchers interviewed a large number 
of people including members of Gram Panchayats and Panchayat Samities, 
Panchayat Pradhans, Panchayat Samiti Sabhapatis, Members of Zilla Parishads, SSK 
in-charges at the state, district and block levels, Chairmen of District Primary 
Education Councils, political leaders, District Inspectors „of Schools, School 
Inspectors and villagers other than selected respondents and so on. 


SELECTION OF DISTRICTS 

The basis of selection was to take three different districts pertaining to the deliv- 
ery of primary education. While Birbhum was taken as an average one, Medinipur 
and Puruliya were selected in order to give us two opposite pictures, a positive and a 


negative one. 


SELECTION OF BLOCKS 


Both in Birbhum and in Medinipur blocks were randomly selected. In Puruliya a 
random selection could not be made because of the nature of the distribution of 
SSKs — in some blocks the number of SSKs is small and in one block there is no 
< SSK at all. For obvious reasons, we laid emphasis on the number of SSKs in a block 
while selecting the blocks for our survey in Puruliya. 


SELECTION OF VILLAGES 


The selection of villages was done in consultation with Sabhapatis of Panchayat 
Samities (2 blocks in Puruliya, 2 blocks in Medinipur), Inspectors of Schools (2 
blocks of Birbhum) and SSK supervisors (1 block in each district). 

Villages were selected on the basis of the following criteria: 

a) There has to be an SSK in the village; 

b) There has to be a Primary School in the village or within accessible distance. 

The intention was to cover both a Primary School and an SSK in the study vil- 
lage/locality. Seventeen villages, out of 18, met these criteria and we thus have 6 
Primary Schools and 6 SSKs each from Medinipur and Puruliya and 6 Primary 
Schools and 5 SSKs from Birbhum. 
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SELECTION OF HOUSEHOLDS 


After making a list of the households of the village (in case of a large or scat 
tered village a partial listing was done) we separated the households which had chil 
dren of 6-11 years of age and then did a random selection. 

In some cases, however, we took the liberty to make deliberate choices of 

Households headed by women; 
Households with children who have dropped out from school; 
Households with children who have never enrolled in school. 


1.3 The three districts selected 


THE THREE DISTRICTS of West Bengal selected for the study were Birbhum, 
Medinipur and Puruliya. 


BIRBHUM 


Birbhum lies in central-west West Bengal; part of the district falls in the Gangetic 
basin and part of it is an extension of the tracts of Santal Pargana. The districts of 
Pakur (Jharkhand) and Murshidabad (West Bengal) bound it on the north. On the east 
it has boundaries with Murshidabad and Barddhaman (West Bengal), on the south with 
Barddhaman, the Ajoy River forming the boundary line for the entire distance, and on 
the west it is bounded by Dumka district of Jharkhand. It has a total geographical area 
of 4,545 sq. kilometers. The district forms 3.75% of the total geographical area of West 
Bengal and contributes 4.30% of the population of the state. According to the 2001 
Census, it has a total population of 30,12,546 and a population density of 663 with SCs 
and STs forming 31% and 10% of the total population respectively. Of the 18 districts 
of West Bengal, Birbhum stands 14th in the rank of literacy — having a literacy rate of 
62.16% with a growth of 13.6% between 1991 and 2001.2 

There are 2,334 Primary Schools in the district with 7,670 teachers. Female teach- 
ers constitute only 14.98% of the teachers. Gross enrolment in the primary classes (1 
to 4), as shown in the District Information System on Education (DISE) Report 
2000-2001, was 3,57,547 and the girls’ share was 48.43%, Average enrolment per 
school is quite high — 153.19 children per school. The shares of SC and ST children 
in total enrolment are 33.95% and 7.23% respectively. The student-teacher ratio is 
46:1, which is better than the state figure but poorer than the other two study dis- 
tricts. Though it has, on average, 3.28 teachers per school, which is better than the 
State and the other two study districts’ figures, it has a problem with the distribution 
of teachers, as admitted by the chairman of the district’s Primary Education Council. 
Single teachers run 174 primary schools in the district. In addition to the problem of 
teachers, the district has 148 primary schools without buildings.*4 
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SSK: Besides the primary schools, the district started the Sishu Siksha 
Karmasuchi in 1997-98 and has 756 SSKs (dates of inception not mentioned).”> The 
SSK programme is looked after by the Department of Panchayat and Rural 
Development.” The SSKs have a total enrolment of 13,608 children in classes 1 - 3. 
While the primary schools are overburdened with a large number of students, the 
average number of students per SSK is 18, and the student teacher ratio is also 18:1, 
with one teacher per school on average.” This implies that there are some SSKs with- 
out any teacher at all, since there are some SSKs with more than one teacher — all 
the five SSKs we visited have more than one teacher.. 

The DPEP has been working in the district since 1997-98. 

So far 2,108 Village Education Committees have been constituted. 


MEDINIPUR 


Medinipur lies in the extreme south of West Bengal. The district is bounded on 
the north by Bankura district; on the east by the districts of Hugli and Howrah; on 
the south by the Bay of Bengal; on the southwest by the district of Balasore (Orissa); 
on the west by the district of Mayurbhanj (Orissa); and on the northwest by the dis- 
trict of Puruliya. The district offers enormous diversity in its geography, topography, 
ethnic and linguistic composition. 

While the eastern part of the district more or less corresponds to the central 
plains of Bengal, the western part forms part of the extension of the Chhotanagpur 
plateau, Besides Bangla there are various languages spoken in parts of the district — 
chief among them are Santali, Kurmali and Oriya. 

The western part of the district has a large concentration of the Santal, Munda, 
Lodha, Sabar and other Scheduled Tribes. This part of the district is far more edu- 
cationally backward. On the other hand the eastern part of the district has always had 
a respectable position on the educational map of West Bengal. 

The district has a geographical area of 14,081 sq. kilometres that form 12.24% 
‘of the geographical area of the state. It contributes 12.16% of the population of the 
state, The density of population is 685 per sq. km.” 


According to the 2001 Census, it has a total population of 96,38,473 with a sex LOY, W.E. eres 
ratio of 955. During the 2001 Census, the district dropped to 5th from 2nd (in 1991) ese ROE: 
in the literacy rankings. The literacy rate in the district is 75.17%. It shows a 5.85% arm. Se | oq we 
growth in literacy in the past decade, which is quite low, compared to the state figure 


and also in comparison to the two other study districts.” 


The district has 9,622 primary schools with 22,286 teachers and 9,50,535 stu- 
dents in classes 1 - 4. While the student teacher ratio is 43:1, the average number of 
students per school is 98.79. The average number of teachers per school is 2.31 with 
19% of the teachers being female.?? 

Neither the office of the District Inspector (Primary) nor the Annual Report 
provide any data on the status of the school buildings, number of single teacher 
schools, etc. The office of the District Inspector (Primary) provided us with some 
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data on the social status of the students and children with a request not to use these, 
as they are provisional. (The Annual Report has provided break-ups only of the 
DPEP districts.) 


SSK: In Medinipur the programme is looked after by the District Planning 
Office. The district has a total of 1,450 SSKs with 3,026 Sahayikas and an enrolment 
of 63,403 students according to a printed statement provided by the District 
Planning Office. Average enrolment in the SSKs is 36 and the student-teacher ratio 
stands at 21:1. There are 2.08 teachers at an average in the SSKs. No data pertaining 
to the caste of the students was available from the statement provided to us. 

However the statement shows the status of the SSK buildings, which we have 
not got from the Annual Report for the other two districts. Of the 1,450 SSKs only 

i ildings. Of the rest, 646 are accommodated in private houses, 
286 in clubrooms, 140 in panchayat rooms. and 158 hold classes under the open sky. 


PURULIYA 


The district is located in the southwest of the state and is bounded by Bankura 
on its east; Medinipur on its southeast; Barddhaman and Dhanbad (Jharkhand) on 
the north; Giridih (Jharkhand) on its west and East Singbhum (Jharkhand) on its 
south. Its 6,259 sq km of geographical area constitutes 3.27% of West Bengal. The 
district has 3.27% of the state’s population. 

According to the 2001 Census, it has a total population of 25,35,233 persons 
with a sex ratio of 953, which is higher than the state sex ratio, and a population den- 
sity of 405 per square kilometre. The population has a high share of SCs and STs 
(19% and 19% respectively). The population also includes a large number of back- 
ward castes like the Mahatos. The language spoken in the countryside is Kurmali and 
Bangla is only in vogue in the town areas. In the literacy ranking of West Bengal, 
Puruliya holds the 15th position among the 18 districts and this position has not 
changed during the last decade. The rate of literacy is 56.14% with a growth of 

11.8% in the last ten years (1991-2001)3! 

The district has a total number of 2,924 primary schools with 6,191 teachers, 
only 10.02% being female teachers. Average enrolment per school is 91.37 with a 
total enrolment of 2,67,189. Ratio of students and teachers is 43:1. Number of 
teachers per school, at an average, is 2.11 and average enrolment in schools is 91.37 
children. SC and ST children form 21.08% and 20.94% of the total enrolment. Girls 
form 45.10% of the total number of. children enrolled in primary schools.> 
There are 55 primary schools with no building at all and 741 buildings (25.33%) are 
in need of major repair work. There are 819 schools (28.04%) run by single teachers. = 


SSK: Unlike Medinipur and Birbhum, the SSK Programme is yet to gain momen- 
tum Kalyan Ganguly, SSK coordinator of Puruliya Zilla Parishad, stated in an inter- 
view on 5 July 2001 that they have just started releasing funds for the programme and 


very few of the SSKs have received funds, though they have been running for the last 
two years. The District Rural Development Authority has been assigned to act as the 
nodal agency by the Zilla Parishad. The Assistant Project Officer is the Nodal Officer 
who was not well aware about the details of the programme since he had joined 
recently. 

The Annual Report, 2000-2001, Department of School Education, Government 
of West Bengal, gives a figure of 97 SSKs in the district with 115 Sabayikas.** Total 
enrolment shown in the report is 3,492 children, 1,670 male and 1,822 female. 
Average number of children per SSK is 43.72 and average number of teachers in the 
SSKs is 1.18. The ratio of students and teachers is 30:1. 

Since funds are yet to be released, the SSKs have no buildings of their own and 
are accommodated in private houses, clubrooms and panchayat buildings. 


DISTRICT PRIMARY EDUCATION PROJECT 


Puruliya was selected as a DPEP district under the expansion programme of the 
District Primary Education Project in 1999. Tapan Basu, Assistant Project Officer, 
stated” that they are emphasizing girls’ enrolment, retention of children and pre- 
vention of dropouts. They are also trying to set up new schools to increase accessi- 
bility. To ensure people’s participation, they are forming VECs. So far very few VECs 
have been formed and no figures could be provided. 


STUDY AREA LOCATIONS 


The 18 villages located in 9 blocks of 3 districts give ample diversity in terms of 
geography, topography, demography, area and access to primary education and other 
basic amenities. While some of them are remotely located (6-7 km from the nearest 
bus stop), some are situated by the road or railway line. At least 9 of the 18 villages 
are located at a distance of 6-7 km from the nearest bus stop. The number of house- 
holds per village varies between 32 and 1,000. While in some villages starvation is 
commonplace, in others people have amassed relative wealth from cultivation, trad- 
ing and government service. The geographical and topographical diversities are no 
less remarkable. While some of the villages are located on the alluvial West Bengal 
plains some are on the hilly tracts of the Chhotanagpur plateau. There are variations 
in rainfall, agricultural practices, and facilities available — particularly of electricity, 
irrigation, etc. These variations are not only inter-district or inter block, but also intra 
district and intra block. 

The selected villages have different caste and class compositions. Some villages 
are homogeneous like Suchpur in Nanoor block of Birbhum, where Muslims consti- 
tute the entire population. Demurtala and Chhatina of Rajnagar block of Birbhum, 
Soterdanaga of Medinipur Sadar block of Medinipur and Kultanr of Puncha block 
of Puruliya are inhabited only by ST communities. While some of the ST villages 
have a single tribe (like Santals in Demurtala and Soterdanaga, and Kheria Sabars in 
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Kultanr), some have more than one tribe like in Chhatina where Santal and Kora 
tribes form the population in equal proportion. Many villages have complex ethnic, 
religious and caste backgrounds — the population being formed by Brahmans, other 
caste Hindus, SCs and STs and Muslims. 

Villages with a more homogeneous demography suggested a more homogeneous 
class structure. In the tribal and Muslim villages people are mostly wage earners with 
very few exceptions. On the other hand, in the mixed villages we have different types 
of landowners, traders, businessman, service holders, wage earners and artisans. 
Caste, barring few exceptions, determines class position. For example, in Ghagarjori 
village of Puruliya, Brahmans are either big landowners or service holders, Mahatos 
are small farmers and the SCs are agricultural wage labourers. Brahmans, though a 
/minority in the population, hold most of the important political, social and govern- 

mental positions. A Brahman schoolteacher simultaneously holds both the posts of 
Secretary and President of the Village Education Committee, the post of the 
President of the SSK and also has membership in the village panchayat! 

In all the primary schools the teachers mentioned that absenteeism and drop out 
rates are high among the SC and ST children as they go out to earn or help their par- 
ents when they are out earning, 

As far as primary education is concerned, villages with SC, ST and Muslim pop- 
ulations have less accessibility to primary schools. For example, in three of the four 
wholly tribal villages the primary schools are located beyond a distance of 1 km. One 
tribal village, despite having a primary school in one of its isolated parts, has no 
school building and only one teacher who runs the school. This teacher does not like 
the people at all as they belong to the “filthy” Kheria Sabar community. Pupils reci- 
procate with equal unwillingness to attend the school. In an ST village children were 
reluctant to attend the school as they were made to sit in segregation (probably to 
allow the upper caste children to maintain their “purity” of birth origin)! 

Caste feelings and biases were found to prevail in the villages of all the three dis- 
tricts — in Puruliya the degree was a bit higher. In a village in Birbhum district the 
Brahmans were reportedly not sending their children to the SSK, as the children have 
to study with the “low-born” Dom children, though they feel that the performance 
of the SSK is better than that of the primary school. An SSK Sahayika was heard to 
state that she does not visit the chhotolok para — the hamlet of the low-borns, though 
she has a large enrolment of the chhotoloks in her SSK. 

The degree of absenteeism of teachers was found to be higher in the SC and ST vil- 
lages. Many villagers reported that children of the SC and ST families are neglected in the 
Sait The teachers also neglect the children from poor and less powerful back- 
grounds, 
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1.3.1 Study villages at a glance: BIRBHUM 


NFE 
PRESENT 


VEC 
PRESENT 


DISTANCE 
TO PS 
0.25 km 


MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONS 
Agricultural 
Wage Labour 
Nanoor Brahman and Cultivation, 
Sadgope (general) | Agricultural 
Goala and Kalhu | wage labour, 
(OBC), Bagdi and | animal husbandry 
Hadi (SC) and other services 
Muslims, Santals Petty trading, 
(ST), Dom (SC) agricultural and 
and other caste other wage work, 
Hindus service 
Brahman, Sadgope,| Farming, trading, 
Baniya, Tantubay | agricultural and 
(others) Teli other wage work, 
(OBC), Dom, service 
Bagdi, Sunri, 
Mal (SC) Muslim 
others 


ESTIMATED | CASTE 
POPULATION | COMPOSITION 


VILLAGE Brock 


. Suchpur Yes 


2. Muitin Yes 


3. Islam pur 
Chhotoline 


4, Gargaria Sainthia 


Agricultural, 
other wage 
work, farming, 
collection 


5. Demurtala | Rajnagar | 32 130 


of forest 


produce 


6. Chhatina Rajnagar 
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1.3.1 Study villages at a glance: MEDINIPUR 


VILLAGE 


7. Soterdanga 


8. Dherua 


9. Baromaniya 


10. Gopinath 
put- 
Tikayatpur 


11.Beliaghata- 
Baidyapur 


12. Baikuntha 
pur 


* In both the villages of Daspur block the committees a 


Brock ESTIMATED | Cost MAJOR DISTANCE | NFE VEC ICDS 
POPULATIN | COMPOSITION Occupations _| To PS PRESENT | PRESENT | CENTRE 
Medinipur 500 Santal (ST) Agricultural and | 2.5 km. No No | No 
Sadar other wage work, 
farming 
Medinipur Brahman Cultivation, 0 km from | No No No 
Sadar Kayastha, Baniya | Trading Service, | the caste 
(Hindu Others), Agricultural Hindu 
Teli, Raju (OBC), | and other hamlet, 
Bauri, Dule, wage work 1km 
Lohar (SC) from the 
Bauri Dule 
hamlet 
Gopiballav |70 450 Kaibartya, Agricultural and |2km | No No No 
pur I Bhuyian, Dhobi other wage work, 
(SC), 1 Brahman | fishing, washing 
Household clothes 
Gopiballav |150 800 Goala, Chhutor, Cultivation, 0 from No No TNo 
pur I Teli (OBC), Trading Service, | OBC 
Kaibarta, Dhobi Agricultural hamlet and 
(SC), Kamar, and other 1 km from 
Kora (ST) wage work fishing, | SC hamlet 
washing clothes 
Animal husbandry 
DaspurI | 400 2200 Brahman, Cultivation, 0 km No Yes No 
(Hindu other), Trading 
Mahisya, Teli, Service, 
Swarnakar (OBC), Agricultural, 
Santal (ST) and other wage 
work, silver 
Daspur I |266 1500 Kayastha, Cultivation, 0km No Yes Yes 
(Hindu other), Trading Service, 
Mahisya Agricultural 
(OBC), Dule, and other wage 
Bagdi (SC) 


VECs in other districts. 


work 


re called Niyamak Committees, but formed with all likeness to the 


1.3.1 Study villages at a glance: PURULIYA 


EstimateD | Cost 
POPULATIN | COMPOSITION 
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Distance | NFE 


To PS 


MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONS 


VEC ICDS 


PRESENT | PRESENT | CENTRE 


Bhat, (Othters), 
Mahato, Teli, 
Napit, Kalu, 
Sahis (SC), 


Dom 


Trading Service, 
Agricultural and 
other wage work 
artisan work 


Khuditanr 


15. Laulora Puncha Brahman (Hindu Cultivation, Yes 
other), Bhuyian, Trading Service, 
Bauri (SC), Agricultural and 
Sahis (OBC) other wage work 
artisan work 
16. Kultanr Kheria Sabar (STs) 0km for 1 


hamlet and 
1 km from 
the other 

hamlet 


(SQ), Kamar (ST) 
Brahman, Baishnab, 
(Hindu Other), 
Mahato, Bhagat, 
sahis (SC), Sundi 
(SC) Karmakar, 
santal, Deshwali 
Majhi (ST) 


18. Kalma 


17. Het Jergo | Jhaldal | 725 4000 Brahman, Baishya, | Cultivation, Yes 
(Hindu other), Trading Service, 
Mahato, Napit, Agricultural, and 
Sarnakar, Teli, Sahis | other wage work, 
(SC), Sundi, Dom | artisan work 


13. Bhadsa Puruliya I Bhat, Baishnab, Cultivation, No Yes Yes 
Moira (Hindu Trading Service, 
other), Teli, Agricultural 
Mahato, Chitrakar, | and other wage 
Sahis (OBC), work, artisan 
Dom (SC) work 
14. Ghagarjori | Puruliya I Brahman Baishnab, | Cultivation, Yes Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
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1.4 Summary findings 


Absenteeism of 
teachers and 
students (-) 


Cost of schooling (-) 
Aspiration (+) 
Inclination of children to 
continue studying (+) 


Enrolment (+) | 


Dependence on 
private tuition 


0 
The State of 
Primary Drop out ( 
Education 
Attendance (-) Functioning of the Village 
Education Committees (-) 


Parents’ 


1; i = 
participation in ea) 


governance (-) 


Motivation of 


teachers (-) 


Quality of 
Schooling (-) 


KEY 
(+): Indicates Positive response or improvement 
©: Indiactes negative response or deterioration 


While selecting the districts the study team expected to find some contrasts per- 
taining to the delivery of primary education among the different districts, but the 
findings of the report do not offer much in this regard. Though there are some vari- 
ations among the three selected districts, the commonalities — as far as the delivery 
of primary education is concerned — considerably outweigh the contrasts. 

The study, however, has found a bigger elementary contrast between the peoples’ 
aspirations regarding what they want to achieve and actual achievements. Also, the 
findings offer a contrast between the progress of West Bengal in the rural sector that 
includes agriculture, land reform, wage structure, etc. and the achievements pertain- 
ing to the delivery of primary education. 


Here, we present some of the highlights of the findings of the study. The sec- 
ond part of this report includes the details. 


1.HIGH LEVELS OF ASPIRATION OF RESPONDENT PARENTS 


Parents, in general, were found to be highly desirous of acquiring education for 
their children. Only 0.5% of the parents do not want their sons to acquire education 
and in the case of daughters only 3% do not want it. 

None of our respondents was against making primary education compulsory. 

Only a small section of parents send children to school with the hope of future 
employment. The majority of parents feel that acquiring primary education has its 
own importance in day-to-day work (keeping accounts, writing letters, making one 
self-confident, assisting younger children with their studies, etc.; one of the main rea- 
sons for wanting girls to acquire education, in general, was improved marriage 
prospects) and almost all feel that it is impossible to live in this world without acquir- 
ing primary education. 

Teachers of all the primary schools and the SSKs we visited admit that parents’ 
aspirations regarding their children acquiring primary education has become very high. 

Children’s inclination to continue studying: A very high proportion of the 
children interviewed strongly affirmed that they want to continue studying. While the 
percentage for the primary school children is 91%, for the SSK children it is even 
higher (94%). 


2. ENROLMENT AND DROPOUTS 


Enrolment: This aspiration is also translated into the enrolment of children in 
primary schools and SSKs. 92% of the households interviewed have children cur- 
rently enrolled either in primary schools or SSKs. Only 1 of the 212 households 
interviewed does not send children of school-going age to school. 

The average number of currently enrolled children per household is 2.07. 

The average number of children per primary school is 127 and the average num- 
ber of children per SSK is 53. 
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Extent of never-enrolment: Households with never-enrolled children com- 
prise 8% of the total households. However, of a total number of 33 never enrolled 
children, 13 (39%) fall in the age group of 6-11 and the rest are older. This is signif- 
icant for making a contrast between aspiration and achievement and leaves room for 
further intervention. In all the cases of never-enrolment the main reason, as report- 
ed, is poverty — forcing households to engage children in other work. 

Cases of never-enrolment were found mainly among the SC, ST and Muslim 
households. 


Dropouts: As in the case of never-enrolment, dropouts are found mainly 
among the SC, ST and Muslim households. 

While the financial handicap of the family is the main reason behind dropping 
out, in some cases it is precipitated by the poor quality of teaching, excessive physi- 
cal punishment and children’s failure in qualifying for higher classes (which is surely 
an outcome of the poor quality of teaching). 

Cases of dropouts have been found in 20% of the households, but only 16% of 
the total dropout children belong to the 6-11 age group. The rest are from the high- 
er age groups. But this is significant, for children in the 6-11 age group do not nec- 
essarily complete primary schooling. In fact, there were children of 12/13 years of 
age in classes 3 and 4 in some villages. 


3. WEARYING REALITIES 


Attendance of children: Contrasting sharply with the aspiration of parents 
and children’s inclination to continue studying, the actual attendance of children in 
primary schools was found to be unpromisingly low. In case of primary schools, the 
attendance of children on the days of the researchers’ visits was 51% and for the 
SSKs it was a bit higher (64%), but still disappointing, 

Although the main reason behind absenteeism was reported to be poor family 
conditions and children’s engagement in domestic and agriculture-related work, no 
less than 16% of the parents attribute teachers’ absence, hostile environment and lack 
of children’s interest in what is taught as reasons for children not attending school. 

The so called “mid-day meal” scheme has not apparently had any positive impact 
on attendance, since it is a package programme of three kilogrammes of rice per 
month distributed per child and that too given at an interval of 3-4 months. (All the 
teachers admitted that they cannot follow the criterion of selecting the children on 
the basis of 80% attendance, and are forced to distribute the tice to all the children 
in order to avoid conflicts.) All the teachers reported that attendance becomes hun- 
dred percent on the day of distribution of rice and goes back to normal the follow- 
ing day. 

While there is not much variation in the attendance of boys and girls in primary 
schools, in the SSKs the attendance of girls is much higher than that of boys (55% 

and 45% respectively). j 


Attendance of teachers: Teachers themselves are not far behind their stu- 
dents in absenteeism. The figure for absent teachers in primary schools was 20%, 
while this figure for the SSK Sahayikas was 14% on the days of our visits. 

While the SSK Sabayikas did not report to have engaged in any sort of non- 
teaching duties during teaching time, 72% of the primary teachers reported that they 
had to engage themselves from 1-7 days in the month prior to our visit in various 
kinds of non-teaching duties (including election duties, meetings of teachers’ unions, 
duties related to panchayat and school administration). Many of the primary school 
teachers complained that they were being engaged by the government in various 
kinds of duties such as census enumeration, preparing electoral rolls, etc, which keep 
them away from teaching for days on end. 


Actual teaching: Even teachers who come to school, as reported by children, 
do not always take classes. 31% children responding to a question on what was taught 
on the previous day said that no teaching had taken place. 

Many parents complained that teachers are not always punctual. The research 
team also noticed some teachers comingdate and leaving early. 

It was also reported (by a fellow teacher) that a particular teacher does not take 
classes on Saturdays and Mondays since he has to go home (at a faraway place) in the 
weekends. 

One teacher admitted that he stays in the school for just about an hour when 
there is a panchayat meeting (which he needs to attend as an elected member). 


Quality: The most alarming of all the aspects of primary education is the dread- 
fully low quality of education. It was tragic to find children being forced to take the 
help of private tutors just to be able to write their own names correctly. Only 7% of 
a group of selected children from classes 3 and 4 who are not facilitated by private 
tutors could write their names correctly. In case of the children being tutored pri- 
vately the success rate was 80%. 

Private tuition has, it seems, become an unavoidable necessity for parents. 
Almost all the parents think that children cannot acquire education without being 
tutored privately as “no teaching is done in the primary schools”. 

Of the total number of primary school going children interviewed, 45% were 
found to take private tuition. While the rate is 51% for the children of primary 
schools, it is far lower in the cases of SSKs and private schools (33% and 28% 
respectively). b 

A shocking finding is that those who are not taking private tuition are not doing 
so of their own free will, but are being excluded from the set of beneficiaries of pri- 
vate tuition because of their class position. And they are the biggest victims of the 
class division of society since they belong to that group, which has — again thanks 
to its class position — been deprived from getting literate, let alone educated. Hence, 
children of these households are neither benefited by private tuition, nor do they get 
assistance at home. 
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This is further supported by our data that 37% of the children tutored privately 
are also getting assistance at home. And only 21% of the children of agricultural 
labourers (who are overwhelmingly, with negligible exceptions, from the SC and ST 
communities) can go in for private tuition. This has created such a situation that only 
those who have money can buy education; the term “free education” has become, 
more or less, meaningless. 


Social dimension: Not only is it a fact that the poorer section of people can- 
not help their children, either at home or by providing private tutors, but also, as 
reported by a range of respondents from the SC and ST communities, these children 
often get step-motherly treatment in the classrooms, particularly in the primary 
schools. A common saying in the study villages was “teachers only take care of the 
babu children”. So much so that children of a ST community are made to sit sepa- 
rately in a school and as a direct outcome of this, children lose interest in their class- 
es. On the other hand, children of the babu households become trebly advantaged — 
assistance at home, private tuition and attention in the school. 

Absenteeism of teachers is more common in the schools attended mostly by SC 
and ST children. 

Some of the teachers did not even hesitate to express their abhorrence while 
talking about the children of the SC, ST and Muslim communities, “Education is not 
their cup of tea,” said some. 75% of the teachers belonging to higher or middle 
castes believe that children of SC and ST communities are less intelligent and moti- 
vated than their upper-caste counterparts! 

Barring a few exceptions, student-teacher relations in the SSKs were found to be 
conducive for teaching and learning. This is probably because of the locations of the 
SSKs, the social composition of the localities (where the population is more or less 
homogeneous) and also because parents can regularly supervise the functioning of 
the SSKs. 


4. OBJECTIVE FACTORS 


Infrastructure and amenities: A general complaint made by teachers of pri- 
mary schools was that the infrastructure itself is the biggest hindrance to teaching 
and learning. 6% of the schools visited have no classroom, 66% of them have only 
2 classrooms to conduct 4 classes. Only 28% have more than two classrooms, In 
those schools in particular, where the enrolment is much higher, classrooms become 
overcrowded and noisy, where the teachers cannot teach, and the students cannot fol- 
low the teaching, 

The situation in the SSKs is much worse. Only 24% of them have got small, sin- 
gle-room buildings. The rest conduct classes in cowsheds, verandahs and in commu- 
nity rooms. 

Number of teachers: This is another area of complaint, mainly from teach- 
ers, but some of the parents have also pointed out this problem. While the average 


pupil-teacher ratio in the visited schools was 50:1, in some schools this becomes 
ridiculously higher. In some schools, the number of pupils equals the number of 
teachers multiplied by hundred. As admitted by some officials, the problem is not 
only the shortage in real numbers — there exists a serious problem of distribution. 
While the average number of teachers in the schools surveyed is 2.55, some schools 
are run by single teachers and some have excess number of teachers. 


Cost of schooling: In conformity with the nationwide debate and discussion 
on the flaws of the 93rd Constitutional Amendment, with particular emphasis on the 
cost of schooling at primary level, the study found that “Free Primary- Education” is 
still a distant dream. Parents are forced to bear the cost of schooling, and for a major- 
ity of them this is quite large a sum in proportion to their level of income. Only 27% 
of our respondents were found to have spent a sum less than Rs 200 per child per 
year on books, pencils, clothes, etc. Obviously, these are the poorest of the poor, 
some of whose children were found doing their homework on pieces of scrap paper. 
73% of the parents spent much more than this amount (Rs 201 to above Rs 1,000). 

As if this was not injurious enough for a low-income family, private tuition adds 
a pinch of salt to this particular wound. Any household hiring private tutors has to 
pay at least a sum of Rs 200 per child per year. “How can we bear the expenses when 
we cannot even provide the children their daily meals?” was a common question 
asked to the researchers by the respondents, mainly from the SC, ST and Muslim 
communities, 


Incentive schemes: To cope with these problems, various incentive schemes 
have been launched, the major among them being the Mid-Day Meal Scheme, 
Distribution of Free Textbooks and Free Uniforms for Girl Students. Though the 
Mid-Day Meal Scheme, in its actual implementation, loses any meaning, it has some 
impact on the poorer families as they get a quantity of rice at (ir)regular intervals, 
which has an indirect impact on the children’s nutrition (they also get a share of food 
in the family as the rice is being cooked at home, again, not necessarily for the chil- 
dren only). 

The scheme however has created a sense of deprivation among the children 

attending the SSKs. While 100% of the parents of primary school children con- 
firmed receiving rice, none of the SSK children get it, since there is no such scheme 
for them, ‘ 
More worrying is the fact that though the SSK children are supposed to be cov- 
ered under the Free Textbook Scheme, only 47% of the parents of SSK children 
reported their children as having got this benefit. The problem of free textbook dis- 
tribution is no less serious for the primary school children. 26% of the parents of pri- 
mary school children reported that they had not received the free textbooks. Though 
the school session begins in May, even in the month of July many children com- 
plained that they had not received the free textbooks. 

While 14% of the parents (all from SC and ST communities) mentioned with 
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gratitude that their girl children have benefited from the Free Uniform Scheme, 
teachers of higher caste background raised complaints against the criterion of selec- 
tion of the beneficiaries. The scheme is only applicable to all SC and ST girl children 
and 25% of the other girl children. 

Again, SSK children are deprived of the scheme and since most of the SSKs are 
located in SC and ST areas, the scheme fails to incorporate the main target beneficiaries. 


Medium of instruction: While a vigorous (and, we must add, rigorous) debate 
on the exclusion and inclusion of English from primary school courses is going on, 
this study reveals that the language issue has another, much greater, dimension 
among the children of the Santal and Kora communities who speak a completely dif- 
ferent language and are not able to communicate with the teachers since the latter 
speak in Bangla. Many of the teachers of the schools with Santal and Kora children 
admitted that they do not understand what the children say to them. Although Santali 
has been recognised by the Government of West Bengal, in reality it has not been 
introduced in the primary schools as the first language for the Santali-speaking chil- 
dren. Deprived from getting educated in their mother tongue, children of such 
groups fall behind at the entry point of primary education. 


5. ACCOUNTABILITY 


Inspection: The low quality of education in the primary schools is further 
aggravated by the breakdown of the inspection system in the state. Of the 18 pri- 
mary schools we visited, teachers of 22% schools reported that no inspection had 
taken place in the past twelve months prior to the visit. 

The rest of the schools were inspected just once in the past twelve months prior 
to the researchers’ visit. But the inspection visits, as reported by the teachers, are mere 
formalities. 


Village Education Committees: VECs or village education committees have 
been formed, in theory, in 66% of the study villages. However, the researchers failed 
to find an adequate number of VEC-member respondents and could interview only 
one VEC member each in five villages. Shockingly, some of the VEC members were 
not even aware about their own inclusion in the committees! 

Of the five VEC members interviewed, 100% said that there has not been any 
impact of Village Education Committees on the governance of the schooling system. 


Parent-teacher meetings: Though this figure is not satisfactory at all, 35% of 
the parents of primary school children were aware of parent-teacher meetings. In 
case of the SSKs the number was much higher — 60% of them were aware of par- 
ent-teacher meetings. 

While 62% of the parents of primary school children feel that parents can play 
a role in the betterment of the state of primary schools, in the case of the SSKs this 


is as high as 77%. While the parents of SSK children reported that they are contact- 
ed regularly by teachers, this was not the case for the primary schools. 

Functioning of SSKs: Despite many constraints, SSKs, barring few exceptions, 
were found to be functioning well. The exceptions point towards irregularities pertain- 
ing to the selection of the locations and the Sabayikas. SSKs with functional irregulari- 
ties are either located in villages with primary school facilities — where, as such, there is 
no particular need for an SSK — or the selection of the Sahayikas has, to a large extent, 
been done considering the interests of some individuals instead of keeping in mind the 
greater interest of the community concerned. (See also, Box 10, below.) 


6. PRE-SCHOOL FACILITIES 


One of the main criticisms against the 93rd Constitutional Amendment is its 
exclusion of children below 6 years of age from the purview of free education (since 
the proposed Bill considers bringing only children of 6-14 years of age inside the 
ambit of free education). 

The Anganwadi Centres set up in many villages are supposed to facilitate the 
education of children of 3-6 years of age through pre-schooling, along with health 
and nutritional programmes. 

The study found 33% of study villages without any Anganwadi Centre. Only 
15% of the households responded in the affirmative to the question whether their 
children go to the Anganwadis and of them 59% expressed unhappiness over the 
delivery of the Anganwadi Centres. The general belief among the villagers is that the 
Anganwadi Centres are meant for distributing cooked food to the children. This was 
further confirmed by some of the Sabayikas interviewed who admitted that no pre- 
school programme is conducted in Anganwadis because of the lack of personnel, 
amenities and infrastructure. : 

However, for some families standing at the sharpest edge of poverty, the food 
— however little it may be — is quite valuable. In a tribal village it was noticed that 
the Anganwadi Centre has had an adverse role in the enrolment of children in the 
primary schooling system. A child is not enrolled in an SSK as he or she would lose 
the Anganwadi food rations once his or her name is deleted from the Anganwadi reg- 
ister after admission to the SSK. 


1.5 Policy modifications 


AS WE HAVE seen in the summary findings of the study, the state of primary edu- 
cation in West Bengal raises both hope and despair. 2 

Hope — for making primary education universal in real terms, bringing in almost 
all children of school-going age into its fold. The high aspiration of parents across 
the three study districts, irrespective of caste and class background, and children’s 
high inclination to study further strengthens the hope. 
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Despair — because of the state of the quality and delivery that sharpens and 
strengthens class differences, often depriving children of poor households from 
acquiring basic education.. 

In such a situation, the study helps assert that it is high time to start addressing 
the problems with all seriousness, using people’s aspirations to free primary educa- 
tion from the clutches of divisiveness. 

The most vital issue that should get immediate attention pertains to the quality 
of primary education, The numbers (literacy, enrolment, etc) lose all importance 
when it comes to quality. Poor quality of teaching not only makes the children learn 
poorly, but also widens the gap between the two classes — one which can buy edu- 
cation, and the other, which cannot. It is the poor quality of teaching that forces chil- 
dren to seek private assistance. 

To quote Professor Amartya Sen, private tuition has become a “regrettable 
necessity” "36, Those who cannot hire private tutors are not, it appears, entitled to 
acquire basic education, 

The quality of education depends upon various factors — teaching, teaching mate- 
tials, school environment, and so on. Teaching does not always depend upon the moti- 
vation of the teachers; there are other aspects as well. Parent-teacher relations, inspec- 
tion of schools, evaluation of students (and of teachers), school infrastructure, num- 
ber of teachers, etc., play a vital role in maintaining the quality of primary education. 

While most of the state governments of India, the Union Government?” and 
most governments of the developing countries,” are justifiably accused of ignoring 
the quality aspect of education and focusing on number games, the Left Front 
Government of West Bengal has been showing concern over the quality aspect, par- 
ticularly after coming to power for the sixth time in May 2001, It has already declared 
a ban on private tuition by teachers. Teachers have been reminded several times to 
Pay attention to their duties. Yet, a lot of work is still needed. 

First of all the evil of private tuition- has to be combated. This needs a two- 
pronged approach. The first is the assurance of quality delivered by the primary 
schooling system. This needs serious attention from the teachers concerned. The 
school inspection system has to be revived and properly administered. 

On the one hand, the school inspection system, we found, has all but collapsed. 
On the othet, public participation has no place in the governance of primary schools. 
There is little scope for the Parents to act towards improving the system. Hence, 
while reviving the school inspection system there should be room for the parents, 
who were found willing to help improve the system, to be incorporated in school 
governance. School-based (instead of Gram Sansad-based) parent-teacher commit- 
tees with special powers to sanction grants should be formed with representatives 
from every quarter of society (on class, caste and gender basis). The SSK committees 

have proved to be quite effective in this regard. 

Secondly, the problem of infrastructure and the shortage of teachers in the pri- 
mary schools have to be addressed. Inadequate infrastructure, particularly in the SSKs, 
is a major hindrance, and in primary schools too, this problem needs serious attention. 


Female teachers in general are perceived as far more efficient (in most aspects of 
teaching, particularly the empathy they bring to their task) both by students and par- 
ents. This is one main reason for the relatively better performances of the SSKs. One 
possible course of action suggested by this is the recruitment of female teachers in 
primary schools in much larger numbers, as a matter of policy. 

One major area that needs immediate modification is the incentive schemes, par- 
ticularly the mid day meal scheme. This scheme needs to be administered with a 
proper mid day meal provided for the children — replacing the present 3 kg of rice 
doled out to each student every month. SSKs need to be covered under this scheme 
as well. The SSKs also need to be covered under other incentive schemes, like distri- 
bution of free uniforms. 

While the SSKs need to be upgraded — infrastructure-wise and incentive-wise — 
to bring them at par with primary schools, major shortcomings in the form of 
wrongly selected locations and biased selection of teachers (often dictated by com- 
pulsions other than the educational) have to be overcome. Selection has to be done 
according to the need and not under political or other pressures. The few non-per- 
forming SSKs we visited were either located in wrongly selected spots, or had recruit- 
ed under-qualified and/or uncaring sahayikas under various compulsions who did not 
perform their duties. 

There are some other issues of importance. Communication between the teach- 
ers and the pupils is one. The class/caste barriers between the students and teachers 
need to be removed. It has to be ensured that children from socially and economi- 
cally underprivileged backgrounds get just and equal treatment. 

It is not only the caste-dictated distance that make things problematic, there is 
also the question of ethnicity. A good section of the population of the state com- 
prises scheduled tribes like the Santals who hardly understand Bangla. Though the 
state has provision for textbooks in the Santali language, none of the Santal-domi- 
nated schools was found using Santali as a medium of instruction. Our findings from 
a few Santal-dominated schools suggest that the language question needs to be 
addressed urgently and with sincerity. 
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2.1 Changing aspirations 


VIEWS ON ACQUIRING PRIMARY EDUCATION 


“Mai bape likha parha karaini, boka chhilo, murkha chhilo, amio achhi... kintu ekhan din 
badlain vachhe, ekhan murkha thaikle aar sansare banchte parbek nat. (My parents did not 
educate me, they were foolish, they were illiterate, so am I. But now times have 
changed, now you can’t survive in this world if you're illiterate.)” This is the state- 
ment made by a 40-year old agricultural labourer of a village in Medinipur. For this 
man the education of his children is the first priority. “Khate pai ba na pai (Even if we 
don’t get to eat).” 


The same view was expressed by an overwhelming majority of our respondents. 
While aggrieved against the primary school teachers, the authorities, and the govern- 
ment for their negligence and non-deliverance, 178 of our 212 respondents strongly 
believe that primary education should be made compulsory. Not one of the respon- 
dents opined against the universalising of primary education, though 34 of our 
tespondents could not respond to this particular question. “Don’t know what should 
be done” was the general response among those 34 respondents, all of whom are 
more than 50 years old, poor, illiterate and most of whom are women. 

Popular expression is reflected among the politicians and government officials. 

“The scenario is improving day by day. Parents are more interested in sending 
their kids to school than they were in the past,” stated a School Inspector. Admitting 


several shortcomings in the execution of programmes related to primary education, 
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the Inspector believes that all parents have a high level of aspiration when it comes 
to educating their children. 

The Sabhapati of the Congress (1)-led Puruliya I Panchayat Samiti, feels that the 
scenario has changed. “In my childhood, one would find very few children attending 
primary schools. Now almost all the parents have achieved a level of consciousness 
— children must be given education.” 

At least on this particular issue, politicians of different parties, whether CPI(M), 
Congress, Forward Bloc or others, government officials and common people share 
the same view. 


“VIEWS OF PARENTS 


Among our 212 respondents only one said that he did not think that educating 
his son would help him. Eight of our respondents could not respond to this ques- 
tion. 

Seven of our respondents, from a total of 212, feel that educating girls is not impor- 

_tant. 21 respondents (12 of them from Puruliya) could not say anything on this aspect. 

Hence we have 203 respondents who think boys’ education is important, of 
whom 184 think that girls too should not be left behind. 

All of the respondents said that irrespective of gender everybody should acquire 
education in order to lead a better life. “Beche thakar Janye pora shuna korte hobe (One 
has to be educated for the sake of survival).” 

Many of the respondents are quite clear that education may not bring their chil- 
dren government or other salaried jobs. “Education opens the eyes,” they feel. 

N Children will be able to keep accounts, start their own businesses and so on. A 
respondent from Daspur stated categorically that the country has many educated 
unemployed and vacancies are few. So, he is not sending his children to school with 
the expectation of salaried jobs later on. Rather, he feels education is important at 


 HANSDAK THE WAGE WORKER 
-Mangal Hansdak’ of Demurtala (35) has never attended school. Unjakhe ma abostha adi baraptahen kana (The financial situation 


was terrible during my childhood). Go baba do iskul ban kulkeda (My parents did not send me to school). Isku! do sangin ge tahen kana 


exams. According to rules, failed students are not allowed to avail of the free residential facilities. “Ado inthen pais ho banu khorcha 


) ocoin’ (T do not have the resources to meet the expenses).”” Now Hansdak’ 


every step in the mundane world. A daily wage worker or a rickshaw-puller, or a fish- 
erman — all need basic education, he feels.. 

A labourer from Puruliya, whose main income is remittances from migration to 
Barddhaman, said, “Beshi dur porar darker nai, bus ta kothai jabe lok ke jiggesh korte habeni, 
chiti likbte parbe, darkhasto likhte parbe. (It’s not necessary to study very far, if you don’t 
need to ask others where the bus is going, and can write a letter or application — 
thatt’s enough.)” His experiences of life — many misguided journeys and the inabil- 
ity to write back home — have shaped his aspiration.n. 

Aspirations vary from person to person. A mason from Medinipur who is a fre- 
quent visitor to the town sends his son to a private school — despite his low income 
he feels it is important to give his son “English” education.. 


ARY EDUCATION 


The objective of imparting education differs very much between boys and girls. 
The majority of the parents send their daughters to school in order to ensure better 
marriage prospects, lower dowry demands, and the ability to teach their own children 
at home. Some guardians have additional motivations for sending their daughters to 
school. They believe that if their daughters clear Class 10, they may get jobs in 
Anganwadis or SSKs, which will also fetch them good matrimonial matches. 

Many of the parents want their daughters to continue studying until they are 
married off. However, for some parents, such as those among the Koras (a Scheduled 
Tribe), it is the practice to marry off the girl child at an early age. Similar is the case 
in a fisherman’s or a potter’s house. Thus, we can see that educating daughters until 
they marry does not necessarily mean that they study beyond the primary/secondary 
(Class 6 or 7) level. 

Most of the respondents said that an educated girl could run a household more 
efficiently as she can keep the accounts, manage daily expenses in an organised man- 
ner, and so forth. She will gain respect in her husband’s and in-laws’ eyes. Education 
will help the girls to teach their own children. “We do not understand what kind of 
education our children are getting because of our own poor state of literacy,” says a 
mother. 

Some Brahman families of Puruliya send their children to very expensive private 
schools for English-medium education. Children, in this case, include girls. A moth 
er of Laulara village of Puruliya said “Meye bhalo porle, engreji sikhle, daktar, engineer, hia 
poisai biye kore niye jabe (If daughters are educated and know English, doctors and engi- 
neers will marry them without [asking for] any dowry).” N 

However, many Santals do not think that education has any impact on marriage 
prospects at all, since dowry giving and taking is not prevalent among mee (the tra- 
dition of bride-price still exists among many Santals). However a relatively arcalthy 
Santal thinks in a more or less mainstream manner and says an educated girl will get 
a wealthy groom. 

Despite what we have recounted above, in most cases 


boys’ education is still pri- 
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oritised since they are considered to be the ‘natural’ heirs of parents. 
The following table reveals that despite differences among parents, a large major- 
ity, irrespective of class and caste, want their children to acquire primary education. 


‘2.1.1 Reasons for acquiring education 


Girls 


Improved employment/income opportunities 


Better social status 
Building self-confidence & self-esteem 
Greater independence 
Letter writing/account keeping 
Teaching own children 

Marriage prospects 


(Responses not mutually exclusive) 


77 
88 


Out of 212 respondents, 88 reported that improved marriage prospects for girls 
is a very important factor. This table also reveals that 77 respondents consider the 
ability to teach their own children an important motivating factor for girls’ education 
whereas in case of boys the number is 48. Education is seen as a very important 
means for gaining social status, income opportunities, self-esteem and greater inde- 
pendence for both boys and girls. 


LEVELS OF EDUCATION PARENTS WANT THEIR CHILDREN TO ACHIEVE 
a a re AN An ANA NENG NEH CBREN TO ACHIEVE 


Although all of the parents want to provide their children with basic education, 
the majority of the respondents are not sure how long they can afford the education 
of their children. 62 respondents want to continue their sons’ education as far as pos- 
sible whereas for daughters the number is 27, but this varies from household to 
household as it depends upon the particular household’s social, financial and literacy 
Status, 

Financial constraints were the most cited factor that prevented parents from giv- 
ing their children higher education. “Parate to chai kintu kato dur tante parbo ke jane (1 
want to continue my son’s education but cannot be sure how long we can afford it),” 
said the wife of an agricultural labourer of Birbhum with immense disappointment 
in her voice. 

Sixteen respondents reported that they want their sons to study till the primary 
level; in case of the girl child the number is 8. A larger number of respondents 
(Male: 34, Female: 42) want their daughters to continue studying till Class10. When 
it comes to the question of higher education, the table shows that while 25 of the 
respondents want their sons to do graduation or study even further, the number for 

‘girls is 10. 


Eighteen respondents said they want to continue their daughters’ education till 
they get married. 
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2.1.2 Levels up to which parents want to educate children 


Boys Girls 

Below Class 5 3 (1.8) 566 
Primary to Class 5 16 (9.8) 8 (5.8) 

Up to Class 8 8 (4.9) 18 (13.1) 
Up to Class 9-10 34 (20.8) 42 (30.4) 
Upto HS 762 429) 

Up to BA/BSc 13 7.9) 7 (5.0) 

Up to MA/MSe 12 (7.3) 3 (2.2) 

As far as possible 62 (38.4) 27 (19.6) | 
As finance permits 8 (4.9) 6 (4.3) 

As long as daughter is not married - 18 (13.1) 
Toul 163 (100) 138 (100) | 
(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


EDUCATION AND POWER: THE CASE OF A SABAR 


“Will you come for (wage) work tomorrow?” Krishna Sabar was asked bya cultivator. s 
“Tomorrow? Well... I have some other work... can you make it day after tomorrow?” Krishna said, with characteristic modesty, but 
firmly. None other than Krishna could have dictated terms to the cultivator. He is a panchayat member of Khuditanr village of Puruliya 


district. Being, a panchayat member he has this (minimal) power to dictate terms, he explained to us later. “Had 1 agreed straight away 


„he would have dictated terms to me — as regards the wage and other aspects of the contract.” 

He has some power among the Kheria Sabars of the locality: ‘The membership of the panchayat has given him this power. And this 
membership was earned through his selection as a candidate by the CPI(M). His candidature was based on his educational qualifications 
— he is a “Class 8 pass” man having a family of 6, which includes 4 children. ‘Thanks to his connection with the outer world through his 
affinity to the political party, panchayat and administration he was able to get his two sons admitted to a Mission School in Puruliya. 

For the rest of the Sabars, this is no more than a dream. Children of the locality are busy gathering food. Infinitesimal numbers of 
the children of the locality attend the primary school. “Khate payni, parhbe ki? (They do not get to eat, how can they study?)” is the wide- 
spread sentiment in the locality. | 

Krishna himself is a wage worker. All the Kheria Sabars in the locality are wage earners. Sometimes they hunt and gather when 
there is no wage work. Sometimes they migrate to Barddhaman district. “Chhenapuna sabhei jai, ki kairbek betha? (We go sat our children, 
what will they do here?)” said Dhenu Sabar. “In yesteryeats we had the forest to get food from, now nee too has gone, fhe eta 

It is sheer hunger that drives the children to the open fields where they gather a range of es = oe dead or alive, ee and 
so on, “Baro Jokera sabi lay, etai niyam, chhena punader ki sabe? (Grownups can bear the hunger, this = how it is, but how can the igang 
do this?)” asks Krishna, The Kheria Sabars of this locality eat just once a day. More than one meal is a once in a Die moon luxury. “We 
drink a lot of tea with salt added. A bowlful of tea at night makes dinner, And when there is a proper meal at dinner, the bowl of tea 
and salt serves for breakfast and lunch together.” 

Children are yet to become familiar with this practice. They 


is more important than learning the alphabet. É 3 i } 
Krishna’s children would have been no different from the others had they stayed here, he admits. He considers himself lucky to 


sgh aes Oro Reece 
have acquired education. “I am educated, so my children are getting an educan 2 
“How did you acquire education?” we asked. 


scream in hunger and find their own ways to assuage it. Hunting a rat 


hildhood ie ke managed to put me a a free residential school. Without that 


“I was lucky. I went to my unele’s house in my chilcnoods : ther about food.” 
free schooling I could not pass Class 8,” he smiles: ot eee te no: z TE 
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In many cases parents spontaneously responded that they would try to finance 
their sons’ education as far as possible but in case of daughters the number is less 
than 50%. 


a OF TEACHERS 


Almost all the schoolteachers reported that there is an undoubted change in the 
rate of enrolment. Admitting that there has been a change in the scenario of educa- 
tion, many teachers showed their concern regarding the low level of attendance from 
the SC and ST communities and the language problem they face pocipited to gener- 
al caste pupils. 

Some of the teachers reported that the lack of parents’ consciousness is a major 
handicap for the children to acquire education. The Head Teacher of Islampore said 
that parents are not conscious enough to send their children to school regularly, they 
are frequently approached by the teachers to help improve their children’s attendance, 
but the response is not at all satisfactory. 

“Now all the parents want their children enrolled in primary school, enrolment is 
not the problem — the problem is of regularity and retention,” says another teacher. 

Of 18 teachers interviewed, 17 said that their schools have more children 
enrolled than the capacity. Only in one school of Puruliya, where there are only 21 
children in the school, the teacher heid the parents (who happen to be Kheria Sabars 
— a predominantly hunter-gatherer tribe) solely responsible for the poor enrolment/ 
attendance. 

Teachers of all 18 primary schools think that 

i. adequate numbers of teachers, 

ii. sufficient classroom space, 

iii. better quality teaching, 

iv. mid-day meal scheme (a proper one instead of the present periodical ration) 

v. residential school facilities for SC/ST and other poor children will certainly 
improve the state of primary education. “This is the right time,” says a teacher. “Now 
parents are interested, government must reciprocate with more vigour to universal- 
ize primary education,” he added. 


ILDREN’S MOTIVATION 


How motivated are the children? 92% of the children enrolled in primary schools 
are quite definite in stating that they enjoy school. 98% of the SSK children enjoy the 
Kendras. While there other reasons for enjoying school, the majority of children 
from both primary schools and SSKs say that they enjoy studying: “Parte bhalo lage. 
(We enjoy studying.)” Many of the children from working class backgrounds say that 
they don’t want to work as agricultural labourers: “Parer Share nai khaitha (1 don’t want 
to work for others [as a labourer]).” School, for many children, is a great relief from 
the burdens of a poverty-stricken existence (“Bagali karte jete hayna — I don't have to 


tend cattle), for some it upgrades social status. As the child of an agricultural labour- 
er said, “Amar baba likha para janena, chithi o likhte janena... amake loke murkha balbena 
— My father doesn’t know how to read and write, he can’t write letters either... [but] 
people won't call me illiterate.” 

For the children of better-off households there are higher aspirations motivat- 
ing them to go to school — wanting to be a doctor, an engineer, a schoolteacher, and 
so on. For many of the girl children attending the SSKs, Sabayikas are role models 
— didimoni babo — \ want to be a Sahayika. 

In general, the children who talked to us enjoy schools and Kendras. In the pri- 
mary schools, 91% of the respondents said that they enjoy school and only 8.5% said 
they do not enjoy it, whereas in SSKs, 98% children expressed their satisfaction. 


2.1.3 Reasons for enjoying primary schools/SSK 


Opportunities to play with friends 


Enjoy studying 


Like the teacher 


No response 


(Responses not mutually exclusive) 


INCLINATION Té INTINUE STUDYING FURTHER 


91% of primary school students expressed their wish to continue education, 9% 
said that they wouldn’t. According to them education won't help them to achieve any- 
thing in life. In case of SSKs, 94% students want to continue their education and 6% 
did not show any interest to pursue their studies as they feel it is useless. 


2.1.4 Children of Primary Schools and SSKs who want to continue studying 


Want to continue studying 


Do not want to continue studyin 
a studying 
: 49 (100) 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


In reply to the question, “Why do you want to continue studying?” children gave 


: : t 
4 range of interesting reasons. Their responses are tabulated nex 
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2.1.5 Why children want to continue studying 


Want to be a teacher 11 (13.2) 


Want to do a job 


1 (1.2) 0 


Want to be a doctor Pe 
Can accounts and records 3 (3.6) 1 (2.2) 
| Study more 28 (34.0) 14 (30.4) 


1 (2.2) 


5 6.0) 
1 (1.2) 


Study will bring prosperity 


Want to be a nurst 


0 


Want to be an engineer 


No response 20 (24.0) 13 (28.3) _ 
Total 83 (100) 46 (100 


2.2 Contrasting realities 


THE GENERAL FEELING among the respondents, irrespective of caste, class and 
gender, is that Samaje chalte gele lekha para darkar (education is essential to live in soci- 
ety)? Or, in other words, Kono kaje baire gele kichhu na janle bas thik karte parbe na. Kono 
{kagaj ele annya janer kachhe parate niye jete habe (I£ we go out for work, without knowing 
| anything, then we cannot identify the right bus, If any written papers come from out- 
| side then we have to go to others to get them read). People are conscious about their 
| dignity. They believe ‘Amra lekha para sikhi nai, amader chhele meyederke ar mukkhyn kare 
rakhte chai na (We never learnt to read and write, but we don’t want to keep our chil- 
dren illiterate)’. 


ENROLMENT AND Drop Our 

Such feelings have their material translation in greater enrolment. While 41.5% 
of our respondents (mostly parents) are illiterate and only 14.62% have acquired 
education beyond Class 8 (See Appendix, Table3.3.3), the present state of enrol- 


ment raises hope. We found an average of 2.07 children per household enrolled in 
primary schools. 


2.2.1 No. of currently enrolled children in sample households 


Number of households having currently enrolled children 
Number of male children 

Number of female children 

Average children enrolled per houschold 
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The age group of never-enrolled and drop out children also suggests that par- | JM > 
ents in general, nowadays, do not want their children out of school. (See Table 2.2.3.) /' 
In the 18 primary schools visited we found an average of 127.27 children per school 
— ranging between 21 and 300 children per school.. 

Enrolment of boys and girls in the primary schools is almost equal (50.19% boys || MP 
and 49.81% girls). SC children form 28.10% of the total and the figure for ST chil- 
dren is 10.03%. OF these 18 schools, 4 have no enrolment of SC children and 5 hae I" 


‘no ST child. 


2.2.2 Enrolment in 18 primary schools by demographic category 


All categories | | 


Mf F r | M 
1,150 | 1141 [22] | 337 


In the 17 SSKs visited, we have a total enrolment of 892 with an average of 52.5 
children per SSK, which is encouraging when we see their poor accommodation 
capacity, While there are 469 (52.57%) boys enrolled in the SSKs, the number of girls 
enrolled is 423 (47.43%). 

During our visit to the schools and SSKs it was reported both by teachers and 
Sabayikas that a great number of children used to remain outside the schooling sys- 
tem before the SSKs were established in the respective localities. 


EXTENT OF Never ENROLMENT 


4%) of the sample households was found to 
have never-enrolled children, the majority of them (73%) belong aja BE 
group (11-18). We found few households with children below the age of 11 years 
who were never sent to primary school or SSK. 


Though a significant percentage (1 


2.2.3 Never-enrolled children 


No. of households having never-enrolled children 30 (14.15%) 


No. of male children 
No. of female children 
Total no. of children 


However we found some households having currently enrolled and noe 
her age group children, 


enrolled/drop out children. In those cases generally the higher age § i 
particularly girls, belong to the second category. In all the three districts the = T ; 
_of never-enrolled female children surpasses the number of their male brethren. | NA 
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nA REASONS FOR NEVER ENROLMENT 


While the main reason behind not enrolling children in the primary schooling 

system was found to be economic, there are other reasons as well, including prob- 

WA lems of accessibility, domestic compulsions and social distance. (See Section 2.3 for 
more details in this regard.) 


Children being needed for other activities is another matter of importance. In 
most cases, children were found to belong to poor families, where both the husband 
and wife hire out their labour, leaving the domestic animals and the smaller children 
| in the care of the older children. Older girls take on the responsibility of cooking and 

other household work as well. 

More male children were found to be out of school because of poverty. These 
out of school children are involved in income earning activities, Tending cattle, hir- 
ing out labour as ‘baga?’ are among these activities. “If they hire out labour as bagal 
they can earn at least their own food and sometimes they can help out the family by 
contributing some money,” believe some parents. 

Again, almost all the children never sent to school belong to SC/ST or Muslim 
communities, 


FIRST WE NEED TO FILL OUR BELLIES 


She is the second child of Dayamoy Bauri, an agricultural wage labourer of Laulara village of Puruliya. Since there is little employ- 
ment opportunity in the locality, Dayamoy and his family migrate out to Bardhaman district in search of agricultural wage work. Sibani, 
being the eldest among the girl children, was assigned the job of caring for her siblings in her childhood and she gtew up shouldering 
greater responsibilities — doing domestic work — cooking, cleaning, fetching water while her parents were out on wage work, and so on. 
Now more grown up, she has followed the natural course — migrating seasonally to Barddhaman to hire out her labour. 


even before completing Class 3, Why? ‘Oz je balli, pet chalabe na iskulke jabe? (I told you, what should one do, eat or 0 to school?)’ Going 
to school means not earning, Children contribute — however little it may be — to keep the kitchen running, 

Instead of going to school, Sibani’s brother tended cattle for others. Now he is a grown up agricultural labourer. The younger sis- 
ter followed Sibani’s path, Their youngest brother, Sagar, is currently enrolled in Class 1 in the SSK of the village. They want him to 
study to a high level, yet, cannot be certain that their wish will be fulfilled. 

“Tt’s a question of money,” she says again. “I don’t know how long he can attend school, maybe he will learn some account-keep- 
ing and letter-writing and then drop out.” 

Maybe! Sagar, the child is already engaged as a bagal (cattle herd) and his attendance records are marked by frequent absences. 
Yet he dreams of passing the high school examination and wants to find a job in a motor repairing workshop as a mechanic, 
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22.4 Reasons for never enrolment 


Child is needed f ir other activities 


| School is too expensive 
School is too far away 
Child is disabled 
Child not interested in studies 
Poor family condition = 


Responses not mutually exclusive 


Drop Our Cx 


Like never enrolled children, dropouts in the age group 6-11 are few. Of a total 
of 37 drop out children, just 6 belong to the 6 - 11 age group. 


238 Age group for drop out children 


Act Grour Tora 
6 

3 Eben 
12-15 E 
| 16-18 j 


4 Unlike in the case of never-enrolled children, dropping out by male children is 
ound to be higher (Table 2.2.5) than the number of dropouts among girls. Again 
dropping out is a common phenomenon in the SC/ST and Muslim households. 


, 2.2.6 Distribution of households with dropout children 


SCs 8 out of 62 (13%) 
13 out of 60 (21.66%) 


Caste Hindu 9 out of 70 (13%) 
7 out of 20 (35%) 


z While poverty is the main reason behind dropping out, there are other reasons be 
e One is physical punishment. A child in Puruliya went to visit a relative’s house. 
$ caused him to be away from school for about 20 days. Returning home he did 


Not wi: i 
i sh to attend the school because of the fear of punishment by the teacher. He 
neve ; i 
ever sent to school to continue his studies after this. 
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N 2.2.7 Reasons for dropping out 
a 


Child did not wish to continue 
Attendance fizzles out 
Withdrawn for poor economic condition 
Withdrawn for other activities 
Withdrawn by parents 

| School was far away 

Bad quality of teaching 

Child could not qualify 

Due to excessive physical punishment 


(Responses not mutually exclusive) 


2.2.8 Present activity of the dropout children 


Care of siblings 
Helping with domestic work 
Helping with other income earning 


(Responses not mutually exclusive) 


N ACCESSIBILITY AND DISTANCE 


The increase of enrolment partly depends upon the location of the educational 
institution, When it is located in a distant place, both children and parents show reluc- 
tance as regards enrolment. Soterdanga, a Santal-dominated village, has no primary 
school within a 2.5 km radius. Children have to walk to the school at great risk since 
they have to cross a busy highway through which several trucks and buses pass every 
minute. Similar is the case of Baromania, where children have to walk 2 km through 
the muddy ridges of paddy fields. 

It was found that accessibility to the primary schooling system is a big factor in 
enrolment. The establishment of SSKs has not only increased enrolment in those vil- 
lages but has also been able to bring all children into their fold.>? 


INFRASTRUCTURE 


Seventeen of the 18 primary school teachers (and a number of parents) com- 
plained about poor infrastructure. Only one of the 18 Primary schools surveyed has 
one classroom per class. All the rest have to arrange the seating of children of two 
or more classes together. “What sort of teaching do you expect?” asks a teacher. 
“While I attend to the children of Class 2 children of Class 1 make a terrible noise 


and turn the classroom into hell,” he added. 
In the 18 schools visited, the status of classrooms was as follows. 


329 Status of classrooms in schools 


No classroom 
One classroom 

Two classrooms 

Three classrooms 

Four or more classrooms 


(Responses not mutually exclusive) 


In many cases, the condition of classrooms is extremely poor. In all the schools 
the usable space in terms of number of rooms and the area is inadequate. All the 
schools have four classes of children to teach (Classes 1 to 4). In fact, some of the 
schools have five, if the sishu sreni or chboto one, the class for the youngest children who 
have not attained the age of admission, but who are sent to school by parents, is 
taken into account. Š 

The school building of Suchpur has been turned to a police camp since August 
2000, after a massacre in the locality, and continues as such. “We take classes under 
the tree,” said the teacher. 

In another school of the same district the building is in a dilapidated condition. 
It has a small pucca room built by the DPEP and an old bigger room with a mud wall 
and tin roof. Rainwater drips on to the muddy floor and children somehow (mainly 
because they are afraid of their teachers) sit in the mud. This is a tribal-dominated 
school, In a Brahman and caste Hindu dominated village we found a school with a 
pucca building — visibly well maintained. 


| Poverty FORCING DROPOUTS 


Chunnu Seikh, a petty trader, does not have mi 
difficult to provide even food,” he says. Hence he t 

| Boing out to the villages selling items like ribbons, 2 
l Carries some of the load, so “we can take more items”. 
‘Setting the training to face a hard future, Can the 
Kalu Hansdak’ has two bighas of land that 

Out labour in the neighbouring dikus’ (non-Santals) l; 

_ tet, has studied up to Class 4. “She was good in h 
Boing to school since her father can neither p 


i otis difficult enough to provide a square meal, 
| S in agricultural wage work during the cultivati 
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In Puruliya, in a Sabar Zola, a tribal locality, there is no building for the school, A 
deserted building made for a hostel (long since dilapidated) houses the school, In 
contrast to the spectre of this school, in the same district we have a school ina 
Brahman-dominated village where the brick-built upstairs of the school is not used 
for schooling at all, but occupied by some vagabonds at night and used in the day- 
time by two unemployed youths to run private tutorials. In the same village there isa 
Harijan school with only a single mud-built room. 

In Medinipur while one school (close to the town) has four classrooms, in a back- 
ward corner of Gopiballavpur there is a school with no door or windows. 

Among the other schools visited none has more than two rooms. Most of the 
schools are used for different activities unrelated to teaching, ranging from clections 
to private functions like annaprasanna, kirtan etc. - 

Schools also suffer from lack of materials. The following table reveals the sorry 
state‘of infrastructure facilities 


-2.10 Basic amenities in Primary Schools 


A è No. of primary schools that need repair 
ve 


No. of schools with no toilet facilities v 


SSK: None of the 17 SSKs visited has sufficient space to house the children. 
Four of the SSKs have their own building, but they all are so small in size that half 
the children are forced to sit outside. 

The condition of the SSKs housed Ptivately is far worse. All are run on veran- 
dahs or cowsheds. Other SSKs (who have got permission from the panchayat or 
community) are also no better off in terms of space. The SSK at Kalma is run in a 
“solo anar ghar”- a community building that is a 10ft. x 12ft. toom, with an enrolment 
of 60 children. 

At Dherua, Baromania and Gopinathpur of Medinipur, SSKs are even smaller. 
On the days of our visits we found children standing outside and chanting multipli- 
cation tables. 

Not just the SSK Sahayikas, but the parents of SSK children also gave foremost 

Priority to constructing buildings for the SSKs, 
In terms of other materials, the condition of the SSKs is even poorer. 
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2.2.11 Status of SSK buildings 


Ownership, use Type of building 

| Privately owned, used by SSK free of rent Verandah, cowsheds 
School's own building Pucca wall, tin roof 
Panchayat building, used by SSK Pucca wall and roof, mud floor 
free of rent 
Community premises, used by SSK Chandimandap with no wall, only a shed 
free of rent 
Building of cooperative society, used by SSK No door, window or pucca floor 
free of rent 

/NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


“What, in your opinion should the teachers’ union take up as an urgent issue?” 

Seventeen of the 18 teachers responded that the issue of shortage of teachers 
should immediately be taken up. . 

The student-teacher ratio in the selected schools is 50:1. 

The average number of teachers per school is 2.55, far below the West Bengal 
average of 3.3.40 

Only 5 out of 18 schools have 3 or more teachers. 

Most of the schools are run by two teachers though they all have four classes in 
the schools. In addition to these four regular classes, some of the schools have chho- 
to one or sishu sreni. Children of this class are not recorded, but their number is no less, 
said a teacher. 

Hence, as most of the teachers complained and many parents sympathized, the 
teachers herd the children, not teach them (Amra chhele paraina, chhele charai’). 

Though a large section of parents favour female teachers, we found only 30% 
female teachers in primary schools. ST teachers constitute 6.52%, while SC teachers 
form 17.39%. Percentage of SC and ST teachers do not conform to the pattern of 
enrolment (29.66% SC children and 10.59% ST children). 3 

Again, the distribution of teachers is a big issue. While some of the schools close | 
to the town have three or more teachers there are schools in remote areas where one ey 
teacher has to look after 100 or more children. For example, a school in Medinipur || 
has a student teacher ratio of 35:1, and there are 5 teachers (all female) to take four | | 
classes. In Suchpur, a Muslim dominated village of Birbhum, three teachers take four || 
classes and each has, on average, more than 100 children to teach! 


2.2.12 Number of teachers in Primary Schools 


Trained | Umad | 
2 


All categories | Scheduled Caste students 
M F ia [CM F 
3 14 46 | 7 
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SSK: SSKs, in comparison to the primary schools, are in a much better state as 
regards the number of teachers. Of the 17 SSKs visited, only one is run by a single 
teacher. The rest have two or more teachers. Most of the SSKs are newly established 
and have only two classes (Classes 1 and 2) to administer. 

The student-teacher ratio in our selected SSKs was 25:1 and there were 2.11 
Sahayikas per SSK, at an average. 

This is one area that makes a big difference in the quality of teaching say some 
of the teachers and parents. 


2.2.13 Number of Sahayikas in SSKs 


Total SC ST 
36 1 1 


Though the number of teachers is more or less satisfactory, the teachers’ social 
composition does not match the social composition of the children. Most of the 
SSKs are established in SC and ST dominated areas, but we found only two Sahayikas 
from such backgrounds. During our fieldwork, we felt the distance between the stu- 
dents and Sahayikas. While some of the Sabayikas treat the children as chhotoloker barir 
chhele (children from lowly families), some of them admitted that they do not under- 
stand the language of the children (who happen to be Santal or Kora). 

But the problem, as many of the organisers of the SSKs mentioned, is that “We 
don’t have educated women from our (SC/ST) community,”4! 


COST OF SCHOOLING 


A seven-year-old child of Suchpur was doing his homework on scraps of thrown 
away paper. His parents have no money to buy him a new exercise book that costs 
Rs 5-6. This, in many villages in West Bengal, is not at all surprising, “Pete dite bhat nai, 
khata kanthu kinba? (We don’t have food to put in our bellies, how can we buy exer- 
cise books?)” says another parent of Gopiballavpur. A child of Kultanr village of 
Puruliya was found using sample ballot papers distributed in the village during elec- 
tions to the State Assembly in 2001! 

For 27% of our respondents (Table2.2.14) the only essential items for schooling 
were clothes, since this is a cost that they “cannot avoid”. For another 22% it is some- 
thing a little more than just clothes such as pencils and slates. 

The expenditure on different heads varies from household to household. While an 
agricultural labourer with a large family says that annual expenditure on clothes is Rs 
200 per child, the same for a farmer’s household is Rs 500 per child and the child of a 
service holder-cultivator-trader is not happy with “clothes worth Rs 1,000 per year”. 


The cost of schooling, in our study, is calculated on three components 
a. Clothes 


b. Books, pencils, paper etc. 
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SUSHILA'S STORY 


Sushila Soren, one of the few women in the village of Chhatina who has acquired basic education (she has studied up to Class 8) 
was pride personified when declaring her religion — Sari Dharam — a religious practice of the Santals and some other tribes. Surprisingly 
enough, she was one of the very few respondents among the 30-odd Santals we interviewed to assert her religious identity, which is 
gradually vanishing among the Scheduled Tribes, thanks to growing Hindu/Christian influence. Despite having a distinctive religious 
practice, most of the respondents among the Santals identified themselyes as Hindu (conversion to Christianity has not taken place in 
these villages). Growing Hindu — or, more accurately, Bengali - influence over time has caused this suppression. Then how is Sushila an 
exception to the trend despite her relatively greater interaction with the Bengali Hindus, thanks to her class background? 

“I read Santali books and journals,” she says. “It is written in the literature that Santals have to follow sari dharma.” 

“Bur all-the Santals know these moral directives through oral stories,” we interrupted, “Yes, that is true, but okata ol menak’a ona do 
adi patiaoreak' jinis — written things generate more faith (among people).” 

The education she acquired in school has enabled her to develop this sense of self-identity. She could prevent her identity from 
being submerged in the identity of the Hindu and Christian non-tribal majority — who belong to a superior class thanks to land own- 
ership, employment, education, politics, trading and so on, even though Sushilaa’s family has much more interaction with the mainstream 
people. 

Her daughter commutes by bicycle daily to Rajnagar Girls’ High School where she is studying in Class 8. Her elder son is studying 
at Neguri Mission School, a residential institution. The younger son is studying at Suri Zilla School, 

For the elder son, the family has to spend at least Rs 3,320/ a year, which is, for many of Sushila’s neighbours, the total family 
income for the whole year. Sushila’s family can afford the cost because they have 60 bighas (24 acres) of land. Surplus from agriculture 
not only enables them to bear the cost of education for their children, but also helps them establish contacts in the administration and 
other institutions, Such contacts have enabled them to get their younger son admitted to the Zilla School, Again, their financial and social 
power makes them think of the village environment as being unhealthy for the children when it comes to acquiring education - Ato 
paribes do adi kabrap, gidra ku ma atore tahen kate ban parhao dareak’. 

Though she does not want to be identified as a Hindu or a Christian, her class position and social status (further revitalised thanks 
to her class) has made her think in a mainstream way — she does not want to see her daughter working, That is the reason Sushila wants 
her to do her matriculation so as to get a good match, a rich groom, preferably in government service, | 

This interview was being taken on her verandah by the main road. In front of her house, on the other side of the road, sat an old 


woman bent with age, poverty and a heavy workload. She was weaving a mat. Of her three grandchildren — one female and two male 


— only one male, the elder one, attends school, while the younger brother tends cattle for others and the sister looks after household 


work and works part time in Sushila’s family for food. “There is no use sending a girl to school, she will be getting pene and if not 
she will carn her own bread by hiring out her labour,” says the grandmother. Boys should learn a little so as to keep their eyes pee — 
met’ khulaoak’. i 
Had the younger brother not tended cattle for others the elder brother would have done it. Or else, 
food come from? Br < | | NA 
Food. It is so important, not only for this grandma but for almost all other respondents of this Bay tribal mallee that they > a 
admit their children to the SSK or the primary school after the children attain six years of age. By doing so they will lose the litle fo 
(a small dough of ground wheat or a big spoonful of cooked tice mixed with da) they get from the Anganwadi. Children above a 
of age continue to go the Anganwadi, some are 7-8 years old or more! Mit don iskule bolo lenkhan anganadire jom ban namaku - once they 


are admitted to school, they will not get the food from the Anganwadi, says the grandma. ES 
Hor hopon ak’ adi dukh, jai jug rengec'! The misery of the Santals has no end, hunger chases them for life, sighs the grandma. Sushila 


has been able to set many priorities. The grandma and the others have only one. 


cikate. jamak ’— where would 
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c. Private tuition 
The expenditure pattern is as follows: 


2.2.14 Annual expenditure on books, pencils, slates, clothes, etc 


No. of children 
53 (27%) 
44 (22%) 
19 (10%) 
18 (9%) 
14 (7%) 


Cost range (in Rs) 
Less than 200 
201-300 


501-600 


801-900 
901-1,000 


More than 1,000 


4 (2%) 
4 (2%) 
11 (6%) 


Can't sa 18 (9%) 
196 (100%) 


EXPENDITURE ON PRIVATE TUITION a 

A major cost of schooling is private tuition. The cost of private tuition per child 
varies between Rs 20-50 per child per month, and the maximum-minimum limit of 
months of private tuition per year varies between six and twelve. Hence the mini- 
mum cost of private tuition is Rs 120 per child in a year. 

The expenditure pattern of three households, the first an agricultural labourer’s, 
the second that of a Cultivator-cum-agricultural labourer, and the third a service hold- 
er-farmer’s, shows us a pattern of annual expenditure on schooling per child. (All 


have children in Class 2.) 
1.An agricultural labourer of Puruliya. 
Annual cost of schooling 
Rs 150 for clothes, 


2. A cultivator cum agricultural labourer of Birbhum. 
Annual cost of schooling 


Rs 200 on clothes. 
Rs 100 on books, slates, pencils. 
Rs 200 On private tuition (Rs. 25 x 8 months). 


3. A service holder-farmer of Medinipur. ` 
Annual cost of schooling 

Rs 600 on clothes 

Rs 250 on books, slates, pencils, etc. 

Rs 480 on private tuition (Rs. 40 x 12 months). 


< 


Eighty-nine of the 196 households with currently enrolled children (45.40%) go 
in for private tuition. While the majority spends between Rs 201 and Rs 500, there 
ate some households that spend more and some less. Following is the break up show- 
ing the expenditure on private tuition by households. 


‘ 2.2.15 Distribution of households by range of expenditure 


on private tuition 


Cost range (in Rs) No. (and%) of households 
Less than 200 10 (11%) 
201-300 13 (15%) 
301-400 | 30 (34%) 
401-500 15 (17%) 
501-600 8 (9%) 
601-700 8 (9%) 
701-800 3 (3%) 
801-900 2 (2%) 
Total 89 (100%) 
INCENTIVE SCHEMES 


Among the incentive schemes there are ‘mid-day meal’, ‘free uniforms for girl 
children’ and ‘free textbooks’. A range of respondents including parents, teachers, 
School Inspectors and politicians are dissatisfied with the incentive schemes. 

“Three kilos of rice a month, and that too irregularly - what difference does it 
make?” asks a School Inspector from Birbhum. “There is a full house on the day of 
tice distribution. Parer din Je ke sei (The next day it’s back to normal),” says a teacher 
of Medinipur. Underage and unregistered children come to take “their share”. As per 
the rules, only children who have attended 80% of their classes are entitled to get the 
tice. But, “kar buker eto pata? (Who dares follow the rule?) Parents come with /athis to 
take their children’s quota,” says another head teacher. 

Many of the teachers and other respondents feel that a properly administered 
mid-day meal scheme can have a positive impact on attendance. 

While the SC/ST teachers are happy with the provision of uniforms scheme, 
some of the other teachers feel that all the girl children should be covered under this 
scheme. Under the present scheme, all SC/ST girls and 25% of the other girls are 
entitled to get a free set of uniforms once a year. “There is no criterion for the 25% 
girls to be selected from the others,” says a head teacher of Birbhum. “Moreover it 
Creates caste feelings among innocent children.” 

All of our respondents appreciate the textbook scheme, but many of them are 
unhappy with the distribution. “It’s the month of June and we have not yet got the 
books,” said a head teacher of Birbhum. Other teachers said that they were having to 
manage with old textbooks. 
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2.2.16 Primary schoolteachers’ responses to incentive schemes 


Problems—no. of teachers who Remedial measures suggested 
responded no. of teachers 


Distribution - 15 Replace with actual mid day meal - 14 
Irregular supply - 10 
Regular supply - 10 
Replace with cash incentive - | 
Universal eligibility - 10 


Eligibility criteria - 10 
lar supply - 1 
Inadequate supply - 9 


Ensure adequate supply - 9 


a : 


Free 
Text book 


(Responses not mutually exclusive) 


We have the responses of teachers in Table 2.2.16 


Teachers’ reservations were justified by the responses of parents on incentives. 
Of a total of 118 parents of primary school children all said that their children had 
received rice, but irregularly, and sometimes the ration distributed was of poor qual- 
ity. Only 16 said that their girls had received uniforms. Eighty seven said that their 
children had received textbooks. 


A21 Incentives received 


| Dry food rations (“mid-day meal” 
Uniforms 

Text-books 

Total no. of respondents 


5, 


Incentive schemes in SSKs: Unlike in primary schools, SSK children are 
only supposed to get free textbooks. “Incentive schemes, however poorly they are 
run, have their impact on the parents,” said a Sahayika. “Hence children are more 
attracted by the primary school,” she added. All the 17 Sahayikas said that the incen- 
tive schemes have to be universalised. “Children of the SSKs come from poor finan- 
cial backgrounds, and thus they deserve the incentives more,” said a Sahayika. 

At present the SSK children get only free textbooks. Of 78 parents of SSK chil- 
dren interviewed, only 37 said that their children have got textbooks. The rest are 
managing with old books and some of them were seen to share books. 


Jali 


23 Ol 


ty of schooling 
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While visiting the Primary Schools and the SSKs we recorded the attendance on 
the days of our visits. The average for the 18 primary schools comes to 50.99% and 
in the 17 SSKs visited attendance recorded was 63.56%. 


2.3.1 Attendance on the days of visit 


Enrolment as on the days of visits 


Primary School ji 2,059 1,050 (50.99% 
Sishu Siksha Kendra 892 567 (63.56%) 


While visiting the households selected for the study, we found that 20.33% out 
of 118 respondents said that children from their families did not attend school in that 
particular week. 23 (19.49%) attended between 1-3 days and the rest 71 (60.16%) 
attended school for 4-6 days. 

For the SSKs the figures are as follows. Eleven (14.10%) out of 78 had no atten- 
dance in that particular week, 23 (29.48%) attended between 1-3 days and 49 
(56.41%) attended between 4-6 days. 


2.3.2 Attendance of children in the week prior to our visit 


SSK 
23 (29.48) 


aC ee 


No. of days attended 
1 - 3 days 

4 - 6 days 

Did not attend 


Total no. of parent respondents 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


Nine of the respondents could not tell whether children from their households 
had attended school in the past one week of not. 

Many of the respondents did not clearly remember the attendance at school by 
their children and confirmed it only after asking the children and other family mem- 
bers. And when we asked about the reason for absence only 83 of the respondents 
could answer clearly. Table 2.3.3 gives their responses. 4 

It was also confirmed by parents that children do a variety of tasks while away 
from school, though these tasks do not always need them to be absent from school. 
These tasks are as follows. 
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2.3.3 Main Reasons for absence given by parents 


[Care of siblings 9 (10.84) 

| Other domestic work aie | 12 (14.45 
Helping parents with farm work 5 (6.0 2) 
Visiting relatives 11 (13.25) 

| Tack of interest of child in what is taught 4 (4.81) 
Hostile environment at school A 3 (3.61) 
Ill health of family members 15 (18,07) 
Due to bad weather 1 (1.20) 
Tending cattle | 8 (9.63) 
No definite reason 2 (2.40) 
Helping with farm work 6 (7.22) 
Teacher's absence 6 (7.22) 
Others 1 (1,20) 
Total number of respondents 83 

(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage. Responses not mutually exclusive) 

2.3.4 Other activities performed by children 

19 (22.89) 

Helping with domestic work 53 (63.85) 
Helping with farm work EE] 13 (15.66) 
Helping with income earning activites 9 (10.84) 
Wage labour = 1(1.20) 
Tending cattle 13 (15.66) 
Total number of respondents A 83 


(Figures in parentheses indicate Percentage. Responses not mutually exclusive) 


It seems ensuring attendance at school remains a constant problem. “You are 
seeing some children in the school now, if you come during the cultivation season 
you may see almost zero attendance from the SC and ST children. They all take some 
household responsibilities while the parents ate out to work,” said a primary teacher. 
“And the girl children of these communities,” he added, “seldom attend school as 
they do various kinds of work both domestic and income generating. A 10-year-old 
girl picks dry cow dung to sell, for example.” “ 

In a village dominated by Kheria Sabars, on the day of our visit only six children 
were present out of 21. “Children go out after the parents leave home to earn. Ki 
koirbe, bhoker jala baro jala (What can they do, the pangs of hunger are terrible),” 
Krishna Sabar, panchayat member from the locality. 

Of the 18 teachers interviewed, 5 said that children from SC and ST communi- 
ties had less attendance. Five said that children from all the poor families attended 
infrequently. Eight of the teachers preferred not to respond to this question. Those 
who responded believe that the children of the SCs and STs and other poor families 
are forced by family conditions to remain absent from school, 

When requested to make a comparison between the SC/ST and General Caste 
children, 12 said that the General Caste children are more regular, and none gave a 


says 


favourable statement on the SC and ST children. In three schools there were only SC 
and ST children 

Many of the parents, particularly in Puruliya and Birbhum, subscribe to the views 
expressed by the teachers. “Children accompany us during our migration to 
Barddhaman for agricultural wage work,” says Dhenu Sabar. “We don’t have much 
wage work in the locality, so we migrate out. What should the children do? They 
accompany us.” 

A Santal respondent of a Birbhum village says that she needs her daughter to 
look after the younger ones while both she and her husband are out on wage work. 
“Who would tend the cattle? I do it when I am free; my son (a student of Class 2) 
has to do it otherwise.” 

While economic compulsion is a major reason for absence there are other rea- 
sons too behind children’s absenteeism. 

“Why don’t you go to school?” we asked a Santal child of Chhatina village of 
Birbhum. 

“I don’t want to go to school, The teacher makes us sit separately from the diku 
(non tribal) children. Ar adikin dalak’ — and both the teachers beat us.” 

Sabar children of Khuditanr village don’t want to attend the school, since the 
teacher is from a different caste and hates them. The teacher confirmed the senti- 
ment by saying that the Sabar children eat the rotten meat of dead animals, snakes 
and what not! 

In another village of Birbhum, children complained that the teacher makes them 
pick his grey hairs while he sleeps. Some children complained that the teachers do not 
come on time. Some are afraid of beatings while many of the children from SC and 
ST communities do not like the teaching. “cet’ka con adang badang Jaiak’ (I don’t under- 
stand what abracadabra the teacher says).” At least three teachers said that language 
becomes a bar between the students and the teachers. We will discuss these aspects 


in the next sub section. 


While requested to make a comparison between the boys and gitls, 8 teachers 
said girls are more regular, 5 said the boys are more regular and 5 said there is no dif- 
ference between boys and girls pertaining to regularity. Many of the parents sup- 
ported the first view. 

“My son does not want to go, he flees and plays around, but my daughter never 
misses her school. She does not even care whether the food is ready before going to 
school,” says a respondent of Suchpur village. “My daughter does not want to miss 
the school, but sometimes you know, we force her to stay home to look after her sib- 
lings. It generally happens during the cultivation season,” says an agricultural labour- 


erof a Medinipur village. 
Of our selected households the break-up of boys and girls who attended schools 


and SSKs between 4-6 days in the week prior to our visit is as follows. 
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“Why don’t you go to school?” 
we asked a Santal child of 
Chhatina village of Birbhum. 

“1 don’t want to go to school. The 
teacher makes us sit separately 
from the non tribal children. and 
both the teachers beat us.” 
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2.3.5 Weekly attendance of boys and girls in Primary Schools and SSKs 


No. of days attended in week PS SSK 

rior to visits 
More than 4 days 71 (60% of students enrolled) 44 (56% of students enrolled 
Boys 36 20 a 
Girls 35 24 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


ATTENDANCE IN SSKs = 4 

In the SSKs attendance is better than in the primary schools mainly because of 
two reasons, 

First, the timings are made to suit the children, particularly children from work- 
ing class families. While many of the SSKs are run in the morning for 2-3 hours, 
some have their timings in the afternoon. In village Gopinathpur of Medinipur the 
time was shifted from morning to afternoon (in July) as the cultivation season had 
started. Parents come back from the field in the afternoon and children can attend 
school. At Demurtala village the SSK ig always a morning one. Parents, particularly 
mothers, go to the forest to collect firewood, leaves and other produce after the chil- 
dren have returned from the SSK and come back in the evening. Many of the girl 
children also go to the forest to do the job their mothers or elder sisters do. 

The other reason, as reiterated by several respondents, is that the SSK Sahayikas 
come to the houses of the children and pick them up. “Even an unwilling child hid- 
ing in the bushes cannot escape the Sahayika,” says a respondent of Demurtala village. 


ACTUAL TEACHING-TIME AND QUALITY OF TEACHING 


“Dine du ghanta parheine bhi dher bita, setiko bhi Rarenten kain! (Te teaching for just two 
hours a day would suffice, yet they do not do this!” the resentment of a villager of 
Medinipur district who chokes in frustration, “Uader samay ache? Uara panchayati kair- 
bek na parhabe? (Do they have the time? What’ll they do — panchayat work, or 
teach?)” asks a respondent sarcastically, 

“Yes, I have to spend a lot of time in panchayat affairs,” admits a primary school 
teacher of Medinipur, who is a membet of the Panchayat Samiti. “I have to go to the 
block at least four days a month, and on those days I have to miss school.” 

Not only this teacher, there are several others who have to miss their schools due 
to non-teaching duties, but even those who are not panchayat members or do not 
need to do any non-teaching duties cannot escape the villagers? criticism. 

While doing the fieldwork for this study we found teachers who came at least one 
hour late, In at least five schools we found teachers leaving the school an hour before 
the official departure time. 


It was 7.30 in the morning on a June day. We were sitting on the verandah of a 
school. A teacher came and apologized for being late. “Bujhteito parchhen, dur theke asi 
— Tm sure you'll understand — 1 come from a distant place.” 

“When is the first bus from your place?” we asked. 

“630 in the morning”, was the reply. 

Some half an hour later we asked the school timing. 


“Now it’s 6.30 to 11. Now it’s morning school. During day school the time is 10.30 - 
3.30.” said the teacher. 

‘There are many such examples including one where the teacher leaves early on 
Saturday after skipping classes. On Monday he reaches in the afternoon and misses 
classes again! 

ScHOOL TIMINGS: MISMATCHING STATEMENTS 


While the school timings mentioned by the teachers is 6.30 am - 11am during 
summer and 10.30 am - 3.30 pm (in some cases 11 am - 4 pm) during the other sea- 
sons, out of a total 118 parents (whose children study in primary schools) 100 differ 
with the teachers. Maybe there is a problem of lack of awareness on part of the par- 
ents, but certainly the number of parents who differ from the teachers indicates a gap 


between the schedule and actual teaching time. 


Was TEACHER PRESENT ALL THE TIME? STUDENTS’ RESPONSES 


Children understood the delicacy of the question. Only 41 children (of primary 
schools) responded, of whom 25 said yes, 10 said the teacher was not present alf the 
time (and they played around during the teacher’s absence) and 6 said the teacher did 


not come to school at all. 
In one school of Birbhum district students said that one day prior to our visit the 
teacher came and declared a holiday as a harinaam sankirtan was going on in the ile 


lage and the primary school was to be the venue. 
When asked about the subjects taught in the school on the day or the day before 


our visits, 42 children said that no teaching was done. 


2.3.6 Subjects taught on the day ot day before the researchers’ visits: 
responses of primary school children 


No teaching 


pete a 

Mathematics 
English 
Histon 


otal no. of respondents 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 
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SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF VILLAGES AND TEACHERS’ ABSENTEEISM 


Another aspect of absenteeism is related to the demographical features of the 
villages. A primary school of Medinipur is situated near the block office and is inhab- 
ited by caste Hindus, who are literate. Many of them have proper jobs and are well 
connected to the local political power structure. Teachers’ absenteeism in this village 
is relatively low. In contrast, in a Puruliya village dominated by low caste Hindus (SCs 
and Mahatos), the teacher was reported to come to the school at 12 noon and leave 
at 2 in the afternoon. 

Similar is the story in the tribal dominated villages. Of our 18 study villages, 
teachers’ absentecism was highest in one Muslim dominated village and eight SC/ST 
dominated villages. “Unku ma manmouji, hijukhan hijuak’ bankhan do ban, okoik? 
nelekank’ (They [the teachers] do what they want, they may or may not come, who is 
to see)?” asked a Santal respondent. 


SSK: In total contrast to the primary schools people have responded very 
favourably to the Sahayikas of the SSKs. Except for two SSKs of Puruliya (of which 
one is almost defunct) respondents gave a lot of credit to the Sahayikas for their 
efforts to make the children attend the SSKs. “They work very hard,” was a common 
praise in all the villages. We have not heard any complaint about the Sahayikas as 
regards time spent in teaching. “They do not sit at all. They are busy all the time 
teaching the children,” was another common comment in praise of the Sahayikas. 

However while interviewing children we found that some of the SSK teachers 
did not teach at all on the day or the day before our visit. 


ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 


“We, the villagers, forced him to come to school at 10.30 and made him stay in 
the school till 3.30,” says a respondent of Puruliya. “He slept in the school, got his 
body massaged by the children and read the newspaper. How long can you watch him 
leaving aside your own work?” asks the tespondent, in sardonic tones. 

“They only take care of a few children of the baby households,” says a Gram 
Panchayat member in Medinipur district. Many other respondents hold the same 
view. Of 118 respondents, 28 were explicitly dissatisfied with the performance of the 


MY SON'S FATHER 


_ “How is your son doing?” we asked a cultivator of Puruliya. His reply: 

Keman ar pairbbe? Jbingakurar beta Kalidas. Hami likha parba jaink uake sikbaitham, iskule ki likha- 
i be? Jar paisa ache se parbabek, ganre mastar dibek, perivet hey, 
(How will he study? Tam an illiterate farmer. Will my son become a scholar like Kalidas? 1 
could ve taught him had I been educated. Is any teaching done in the schools? Those who 
have money will educate their children. They can provide private tutors.)” 
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teachers. A high proportion of the respondents were either unwilling or not in a posi- 
tion to say anything about teachers’ performance. Forty-eight of the respondents 
expressed satisfaction. 

Of a total of 78 respondents whose children attend SSKs only 7 were dissatis- 
fied with the performance of the Sahayikas, while 42 were explicitly satisfied and 29 
could not say anything, 

The non-response is not surprising for a large number of parents are not in a 
position to judge the performance of teachers. “We go out in the morning and come 
back in the evening, when do we find time to see how the teacher is doing?” asked a 
respondent who happened to be an agricultural labourer. 


12.3.7 Views of parents on performance of teachers 


Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

Don’t know/can’t say 
Total no. of respondents 


42 (53.84) 


| aan Ang) 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


Asked about the progress of their children in primary school, 28 were explicitly 
unhappy while 42 others could not say or did not know. Only 48 of the 118 respon- 
dents showed happiness over their children’s progress. 

Some of the respondents are visibly upset with the lack of p. 
fate for this misfortune. 

For the SSKs, 37 of 78 respondents were found to be satisfied about the 
progress of their children. Of the rest, 13 were dissatisfied and another 28 could not 
say or didn’t know about the progress. 


ogress but blame 


2.3.8 Progress of children 5 


| Satisfied E 
Daniel - 


Don’t know/can’t say | 
| Total | 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


People’s disappointment over the quality of teaching has touched such a height 


dren have to be assisted (mainly 


that a large section of respondents believe that chil 7 

by private tutors) to maintain a certain minimum standard. “Nothing is taught in E 
school, private na dile lekha para habena — one cannot be educated without private 
tuition,” we heard in all the villages. 


j Ea . 66, 7 22 [an 
Such is the prevalence of private tuition, that the English PORES se 


A 
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ing private tuition, has become part of the common vocabulary! 

Primary teachers of almost all the schools admitted that the quality of education 
is not up to the mark. They held the government responsible for insufficient infra- 
structure, classrooms and the parents for not caring for their education. “Children do 
not study at home, whatever they do they do in the school,” says a teacher. “We have 
100-odd students to teach and we are just two here to do the job. What can you 
expect? Our job has become the job of shepherds,” said a teacher. “We have only one 
classroom where we take four classes. What quality of teaching do you expect? When 
I teach the children of Class 1 the other children make a deafening noise. Kar baper 
sadhya paray — who can teach in such circumstances?” 


TEACHERS’ INVOLVEMENT IN NON-TEACHING ACTIVITIES 


“According to you, what are the main problems of primary schooling?” 

The Sabhapati of a Panchayat Samiti in Puruliya, needed no time to reply, 
“Masterra parhayni — teachers do not teach.” Similar were the views expressed by sev- 
eral other respondents both from our selected households and other villagers. 

While most of the respondents believe that teachers make themselves more 
available for party politics, a few politicians (including from the CPI(M))are quite def- 
inite in saying that those teachers who are active and sincere in politics are equally sin- 
cere in teaching. They nevertheless admit that the number of such sincere teachers is 
microscopic. Mendacity is so widespread among the teacher-politicians that they 
don’t even hesitate to draw salary from more than one source at a time. 

“There are some unscrupulous MLAs who draw their salary as primary school 
teachers and also draw their allowances from the State Assembly. It won't be very dif- 


n From MASTARMOSAI TO MASTAR? 


On 13 ee 2001, a Coe composed by a primary school teacher was recited at an assembly (on the occasion of Teachers’ 
Day that, for some reason, was shifted to this date from 5 September) of about 400 teachers of Bolpur Circle (Birbhum District). 
Teachers burst out in applause at this angry verse in protest against the recent statements by political leaders attacking teachers. 

“We are hurt” is the general feeling of the teachers. Besides our 18 selected villages we have talked to a range of primary school teach- 
ers across the three districts. Almost all feel that teachers in the past one decade or so have lost their dignity as moc “Mastarmosat 
na, amra ekhan mastar”. 

Teachers in general held the government responsible for this situation. 

= Enrolment has increased, but there has been no subsequent development in terms of infrastructure. 

a Classrooms are not sufficient. 

mThere is no playground where teachers can organise games (following the new instructions). 

= In many cases, a single teacher has to look after the whole school, Yet there are schools with extra teachers, 

m Teachers have to perform a lot of non-teaching duties. “During the Census we cannot look after the school properly for we are busy 
collecting information.” Similar is the situation before and during elections, preparing voters’ lists and conducting elections. 
m Some of the teachers blamed the political Parties, particularly the CPI(M), for using their services to reap votes and then deserting 


them after securing power. 
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ficult to confirm how they show their attendance in both the places. Just check the 
attendance registers. Obviously they can’t fool the Assembly, so they do it to the 
innocent children,” said a Zonal Secretary. Some of our selected respondents assert- 
ed that teaching is the last priority for the teachers. They look after their personal 
work first and then come to teach for a little time. 


TEACHERS’ WORK FILE 

A long list of activities including duties related to school administration, confer- 
ences of teachers’ unions, elections and duties related to local panchayat work, take 
up their time, admitted teachers. While in 5 schools teachers claimed not to have done 
any non-teaching duty in the past one month prior to our visit, in 13 schools teach- 
ets had to be absent in school for 1-7 days for the said period because of non-teach- 


ing duties. 

Four of them were absent for 1 day, 3 of them for 2 days, 4 for 3 days, 2 for 6 
days and 1 for 7 days. Eight of them were absent on duties related to office admin- 
istration; 2 of them were attending a teachers’ union conference; 7 were busy on elec- 


tion duty and one did panchayat related work. (And all these are official absences. 
Teachers checked the records before responding!). 

Besides officially-taken leave, at least some of the teachers make themselves avail- 
able for political work or get involved in domestic duties. While interviewing the Zonal 
Secretary, we came across a primary teacher who came to see the former. He admitted 
to have gone to school for an hour in the morning, recorded his attendance and come 
to the Panchayat Samiti office to get a contract for road construction sanctioned! 

On the days of our visits we found 16 (11 male and 5 female) out of 46 teach- 
ers absent in the schools. Reasons given by their colleagues for absence were casual 
leave and illness. 


OTHER OCCUPATIONS OF PRIMARY TEACHERS 


ur selected schools admitted Twenty-five out of a total of 32 male 
teachers of our selected schools 


admitted to having some secondary 
occupations. Eighteen of them have 


‘Twenty-five out of a total of 32 male teachers of 0 


to having some secondary (for some primary) occupations. Eighteen of them have 
Eighteen of them are oF were 


cultivation, 5 run businesses and 2 have private tuition. 


involved in party politics for some time. f 4 
The female teachers (14 in number) reported no other occupation besides teach- 
ferred female teachers. 


ing and household work. Parents in general appreciated and pre! 


cultivation, 5 run businesses and 2 
do private tuition. Eighteen of them 
are or were involved in party politics 


PANCHA AND TEACHERS 


In our selected schools we found that four teachers had been elected to pan- 
chayats, and at least 10 of them had at one time oF another contested panchayat elec- 
tions. After reservation for women in panchayats was introduced, the number of 
teachers in panchayats has shrunk, observed the Zonal Secretary and some other 
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respondents. Some others, including a former minister of the Left Front, however 
contradict this view. “Kata liben? How many (teacher members of panchayats) do you 
want? They are innumerable,” they say. 

We looked at the panchayat profiles of 10 villages and found that out of 125 
members in 10 villages 11 are primary school teachers. 


2.3.9 Panchayat profile of 10 villages 


NS. SSK Total 
Total Members 41 (100) 125 (100) 
: 10 (24.39) 23 (18.40) 


11 (26.83) 17 (13.60) 
20 (48.78) 85 (68.00) 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


“Do you use the training you are imparted?” 

“Seldom can we do so. Can you seriously expect all that big talk to be realised in these 
schools — where we are suffering from shortages of classrooms, teachers and teach- 
ing materials? We don’t have a playground. We don’t have teaching kits. Not even 
proper maps and charts. How can we carry over the training to our classrooms? Baro 
baro katha bala soja — Talking big is easy,” said a teacher of a Birbhum village. 

From our interviews of 18 primary school teachers it became evident that the 
teachers prefer — or at any rate practice — traditional methods of teaching irre- 
spective of whether they are trained or untrained, 

The pattern of teaching methods looks like this: 


2.3.10 Methods of teaching in primary schools: teachers? responses 


Writing on blackboard and reading from text books (with other methods) 18 
Giving written class work or home work exercises 8 


Aski ing more knowledgeable children to explain to others 5 
Writing on blackboard and teading from textbooks being the only methods 4 
(Responses not mutually exclusive) 


g 
JE 
a 


The children interviewed, however, do not agree with the teachers that they (the 
teachers) organise games and play. Of a total of 105 children of the primary schools 
who responded 16 mentioned that teachers used the blackboard, 36 said that teach- 


ers read from the text books, 35 said that they gave exercises and 31 said that they 
ask children to read aloud. 
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2.3.11 Methods of teaching in primary schools: children’s responses 


Using blackboard 16 (29.63) 
| Reading from text book 36 (66.67) 
tse written exercises 35 (64.81) 


Asking children to read aloud 


Games and play 


| Total no. of respondents 


(Responses not mutually exclusive Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


COMPRE \F SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


A large number of children said that they do not understand mathematics. 
Teachers, it seems, find it easy to spend the day in teaching Bangla. A large number 
of children reported that they were taught only Bangla on the day or the day prior to 


our visits to the villages. 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN SSKS 


SSKs more or less follow the pattern of the primary schools; the only differences 
reported were that the SSK teachers can devote more time for every child since there 
is one teacher per class in almost all the SSKs. The other difference is that they orga- 
nize games and play. 

The pattern of methods of teaching in the SSKs is as follows. 


2.3.12 Methods of teaching in SSK: children’s responses 


Using blackboard 


Reading from text book aaa ee 
| Giving written exercises ema 
Asking children to read aloud 

Games and play [a ae waged 
Total no. of respondents 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage. Responses not mutually exclusive) 


TIMETABLE PASTIME 


In a school of Medinipur a class timetable (for 
This was the only school in which we saw a class- in 
On the day of our visit, we interviewed four chi 
As per the timetable, there was no History class 
Well, can you tell us something about what was tau; 
All four children were silent. 
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SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN THE SSKs 


SSK teachers, it can be assumed from the responses of the children, also do not 
quite like teaching mathematics (the other subjects are yet to be introduced, in most 
of the SSKs we found just two Classes, 1 and 2). 

The table below presents the teaching pattern in the SSKs. 


2.3.13 Subjects taught in the SSKs on the day or day before our visit: 
children’s response 


Total no. of respondents 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage. Responses not mutually exclusive) 


PHYSICAL PUNISHMENT — 

“Outa kari parluni, garu kahinkar— Why couldn't you do this (simple sum), you cow 
(fool)?” and he held his hair, swung him up in the air, and gave the child some punch- 
es on his back. “Azha bujhlu - Do you understand now?” 

The appearance of a researcher at this busy teaching time surely did not make 
the teacher happy. “You town-educated people do not understand the situation in the 
rural areas. These children only understand the language of severe beating. No other 
method of teaching can be successful,” he said before calming down. (Ironically, the 
researcher in question comes from a rural background and quit mathematics in his 
childhood — the more sticks were broken on his back, the more he became scared of 
mathematics.) 

This is not an isolated example. In all the 18 schools, corporal punishment forms 
a great part of the teaching. Even the teachers admitted that they adopt various kinds 
of punishment including the physical. Only one schoolteacher said that he does not 
give any physical punishment since, “it is banned nowadays”. 

The pattern of punishment is as follows. 


2.3.14 Modes of punishment in primary schools 


Punishment by other children 
No punishment 


(Responses not mutually exclusive) 


Physical Punishments in the SSKs: Though there are instances of physical 
punishment in the SSKs, in general parents said that the Sabayikas do not beat the 
children, rather, they are caring towards the children. “It is their mothering that keeps 
the children happy in the SSK,” is a popular perception. A SSK teacher said that the 
children in the SSK are small and they do not need beating, A little scolding, at most, 
is sufficient for them. 


But there are a few Sabayikas who beat the children “to make them attend school.” 


NIN nan e 


“Can you read your text book?” we asked a boy of Class 4. 

He nodded to say yes, but could not read a single line correctly when asked to 
demonstrate. Another child could read the textbook, but he does not know the mean- 
ings of the words. Many children find the mathematics books difficult. Many find 
history difficult. Many of the children find Bangla too difficult. Many children had 
not yet got their textbooks both in primary schools and SSKs. 

The following table shows the responses of 89 primary school children and 42 
SSK children who responded on textbooks. 


2.315 Responses of primary school and SSK children on text books 


PS. Fe page 

Easy 34 (38.20) 

Not cas) 30 (29.21) pa ee 

Some are casy, some are difficult 25 (25.84) an a BA 

| Total Be eee 
(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


“Without English children cannot compete in the job market,” says a Santal man 
of a village of Medinipur. He is a daily wage carner with relatively better pay, since 
he works as a helper to a mason. He has studied up to Class 8. 


He is the only man in the village to have thought as such. No other respondent 
mentioned English in this wholly Santal-dominated village. Similar was the picture in 
two villages in Birbhum. Parents from Santal and Kora tribes insisted on Santali as 
the medium of education. Children do not understand the teachers and vice versa, 
they said. 

This view was also supported by at least 3 primary school teachers and 3 SSK 
Sahayikas. “We cannot communicate with the children, they hesitate to ask us ques- 
tions since they cannot articulate them in Bangla,” said a headmaster. “Irs very diffi- 
cult, they don’t understand anything,” said another schoolteacher. 

Almost all the children of Santal and Kora families said that they do not fully 
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understand what the teachers say to them. “ce” ko con adang badong laiak’ (I don’t under- 
stand what abracadabra they say)!” 

Teachers of the SSKs where Santal children study (2 in Birbhum, 1 in Medinipur) 
are quite definite in stating that the Santal children need Santali-speaking teachers and 
teaching material in their own language. “We have to spend a lot of time to teach them 
Bangla, but they all speak Santali at home, what can we do?” asks a SSK Sahayika. 


STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


“Do you like your teacher”? Children probably understand the delicate nature of 
this question better than the grownups. Only 21 of the school children — almost all 
from the higher-class families responded. While 17 of them merely nodded in the 
affirmative but did not supplement this with anything to justify their liking, four had 
no hesitation in expressing their dislike. 

‘Paka chul bachha karay — the teacher gets his grey hairs picked by us’ and ‘Mare 
— he beats us’ were the reasons why children dislike their teachers. 

During informal conversations many children complained that teachers sleep in 
class, they beat the children, they do not talk to them when approached with some 
problem, etc. 

At least in some schools we got the impression that teachers appear to the chil- 
dren in a Gabbar Singh-like image. “Ai master aslo — pala, pala! (Hey, run, run — the 
teacher has comel)” was the shout in a field outside the school. They were playing 
and classes were yet to resume after the lunch break. 

In a village of Medinipur a child — reportedly stubborn — was being threatened 
by his mother that she would report to the teacher that he had not stopped swim- 
ming in the pond. “He only fears the teacher, Masterer marke bhay pai (He is afraid only 
of the teacher’s blows),” smiled the mother. 


SOCIAL DIMENSIONS OF STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP 


The caste background of the teachers and students plays a major role in build- 
ing their relationships. Teachers frequently complained about the low-caste children’s 
inability to learn. A teacher of Birbhum said that the Santal students are rather dull. 
“Hajarbar ballo bujhena (They don’t understand even after being told a thousand 
times),” he said. “Their parents are not at all interested in their children’s education, 
they are born to do wage work.” 


2.2.16 Teachers’ comparison between SC/ST and general caste students 


More motivated 


More docile Likely to get frequently punished More intelligent 


C/ST | General 


No 
difference 


13 


2 


SC/ST General No SC/ST General No SC/ST | General No 
differenc differenc differenc 
11 3 1 1 11 3 0 12 3 | 


On the other hand, parents complained that teachers do not teach their children. 
Again, in the same school, the teacher admitted that they do not understand each 
other, as the language becomes a barrier between them. 

It is not only language that creates the problem. In the Puruliya school we have 
already mentioned, both the teacher and the students speak the same language, yet 
their relationship is extremely unfriendly. Teachers in most of the schools were found 
to have biased ideas about the SCs, STs and Muslim children. “Muslims do not care 
for education,” stated a caste Hindu teacher repeatedly. Similar were his views about 
the SC and ST children. 

A Brahman teacher did not hesitate to label the SC, ST and Mahato children as 
the children of chhotolok (mean, lowly) families. Children, we found, are sensitive and 


reciprocate such perverted sentiments. 


Teachers’ comparison between SC/ST and general caste children: 
Teachers generally think that the SC and ST children are less motivated than the oth- 
ers, more timid, and finally less intelligent than the general caste students. 

Fifteen non-SC/ST teachers’ responses to questions about their students’ learn- 


ing abilities are given in Table 2.2.16. 


GENDER DIMENSION 


Although we found only 14 female teachers (30.43% of the total teachers) in our 
selected primary schools and more than half (8) deputed in only 2 schools (the 
remaining 6 are evenly distributed in as many schools) the female teachers seem to be 
more liked by the children. 

“Didimoni bhalo - The lady teacher is good” was the general response from the 
children while asked who they liked more — the male or the female teachers? About 
half the parents feel that a teacher’s gender makes a difference in the quality of teach- 


ing, And almost all think that female teachers are more caring towards the children. 


2.3.17 Does gender make any difference? 


Yes 

No 

[Dont know 
Total 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


2.3.18 Differences due to teachers’ gender: parents’ responses 
74 (83.14) 


Male teachers control the children better 
Male teachers explain well 


Female teachers are more caring 
Total 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 
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Male teachers generally think that there should at least be one female teacher to 
look after the lower classes (Classes 1 and 2) as they are more patient and can keep 
the classes in order. Also they feel that girl children of upper classes can explain their 
problems better to female teachers. (See Table 2.2.19) 


GIRLS IN THE EYES OF TEACHERS 1 
The general feeling among the teachers is that girls are more sincere than the 
boys and they are more regular and motivated. These views corroborate the views 
expressed by the parents as well. 
However teachers in general think that girl students are less intelligent than the 
boys. One teacher even said that girls can never match the boys as “it’s a question of 
brains, boys have more grey matter than girls have.” (See Table 2.2.20) 


STUDENT TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS IN SSKs 


In the SSKs however, teachers were found to be friendlier towards the children. 
Though only 16 children responded (children of the SSKs are quite young — read- 
ing in Classes 1 and 2) no one reported dislike for the teachers. Many children like 
the teachers as they tell stories and play with them. In two of the Puruliya villages 
however children do not like the Sahayikas. The main reason for this is the absen- 
teeism of the Sahayikas. They are irregular — one SSK was found to have been closed 
for a long time. In the other villages in general the indications are positive. 

Parents think that more girls are getting enrolled in SSKs for three main reasons: 

1. They need not commute a long distance — SSKs are close to their homes. 

2. The timings of the SSKs allow the girls to do other household work. 

3. Teachers’ gender — they are female. 

A panchayat member in Medinipur district mentioned that only two years back 
girls (of the SC communities of the village) did not attend the primary school. Now 


2.2.19 Comparison of male and female teachers by teachers (16 male, 2 female) of primary schools 
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2.3.20 Comparison between boy students and girl students of primary schools by their teachers 


ee 
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that the SSK has been opened in the village and it is run by female teachers, the 
SSK is full of girls. “Masterke bhay peto, didimonike payna (Girl children were scared of 
the male teachers, they’re not afraid of the lady teachers),” he said. 


PRIVATE TUITION AND ASSISTANCE GIVEN AT HOME 


In the selected households, of the 196 currently enrolled children for whom we 
gathered data, 118 are enrolled in primary schools and 78 are enrolled in SSKs. 

Of the total of 196 children 89 (44.94%) are assisted by private tutors and 93 are 
given assistance at home. Thirty three of the children given assistance at home are 
also given private tuition. 

In addition, we spoke to 7 children, from relatively wealthy families, who attend 
private schools. 

Of the total of 89 children taking private tuition, 66 belong to the primary 
schools, and 33 to the SSKs. In other words, 51% of the children enrolled in prima- 
ty schools and 33% of the children enrolled in the SSKs take private tuition. (In con- 
trast, 28% of the children enrolled in private schools take private tuition.) 


PRIVATE TUITION AND QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


The popular belief is that “private na dile lekha para habena — without taking private 
[tuition] one cannot study”. In fact private tuition has become so embedded in pub- 
lic life in West Bengal that even children’s stories do not miss a chance to ridicule 

| school teachers by saying that they conduct private tutorials morning and evening and 
school is the place for them to sleep. 

Though we found very few teachers of our selected schools giving private 
tuition, two other elements in such stories — sleeping in school and private tuition 


taken by students (mainly from unemployed youths of the villages) — are hard 

realities, 
“Without private tuition children cannot acquire education,” is a popular belief 
children. 


among the parents, which is further supported by our interviews with the 
Though many of the children simply did not talk to us for various reasons (our out- 
sider and somewhat urban identity, language, etc.) we did manage to make some chil- 
dren demonstrate what they had learnt. We did not quiz them, instead we asked them 
to write their name or class or whatever they liked on a piece of paper. Sometimes 
we gave them simple sums to solve. In some cases we just asked whether they could 
remember which text was taught in school on that day. 

We were able to get demonstrations from 34 children {all in Classes 3 and 4 and 
all from primary schools). Twenty of the 34 children take private tuition and 14 do 
not. The difference is crystal clear. Sixteen of the 20 children taking private tuition: 
were able to write their names correctly. Some could even write a few lines from their 
Bangla textbook. Four of the 20 could not write correctly. In sharp contrast, only 1 
of the 14 children not taking private tuition could write accurately. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND PRIVATE TUITION 


In our profile of selected households, we have 112 households belonging to the 
SC and ST communities. Ninety of the 112 SC/ST households have agricultural or 
other wage earning as their main occupation. These two communities form 80% of 
the total number of agricultural wage workers (105) in the sample households." 

While 39 of the 47 families having cultivation as their main occupation give pri- 
vate tuition to their children (83%) only 27 (or 24%) of the 113 wage earning house- 
holds can afford this. 

It is simply not true that agricultural or other labourers do not want thcir chil- 
dren to get private tuition. On the contrary, the popular belief among them is that 
their children must be given additional inputs in order to perform better. “Sad ache, 
saddhey kulainigo — The desire [to give children private tuition] is there, but our 
resources don’t permit it,” said an agricultural labourer belonging to the Dow (SC) 
community. Another respondent expressed his frustration, “Khaite di parini, private 
diba? (I can’t provide the children food, where is the question of private tuition?)” 

And of those who are providing their children with private tuition, many are 
doing so with “utter difficulty”. The cost of private tuition, even if it just Rs 20 a 
month, is a serious economic matter for the labourers. “Kuri taka jogar kara ki sahaj 
katha (Is it easy to get hold of twenty rupees?)” 

The social composition of the children who attend SSKs may well be a reason 
for the fewer number of children of the SSKs who take private tuition. They belong 
mostly to the SC and ST communities who are mainly wage earners. Most of the 
respondents (parents of SSK-going children) mentioned that they were too poor to 
be able to afford private tuition for their wards. 


PRIVATE TUTORS 


Only in 7 cases out of 89 were private tutors said to be from the same school 
that children were enrolled in. In 7 cases they were teachers from other schools. 
Seventy-five of the private tutors are reported to be unemployed educated youths 


from the villages. 
ASSISTANCE GIVEN AT HOME 


Of the 105 households where children are not assisted at home, in 75 the pat- 
ents said that they couldn’t assist their children because there was no one sufficient- 
ly educated in the household to do so. 

Of our 212 sample households, 14 (6.6%) have no literate member; 2 (0.94%) 
have literate members without formal schooling; 84 (39.62%) have members who 
have studied up to Class 5; and 25 (11.79%) have Class 5 pass members. In the 
remaining 87 households there were members who were educated beyond Class 8. 

In such a situation, when more than half the households have members with lit- 


tle formal education, it is quite normal that a large section of households cannot 
assist the children at home. 

In many cases parents’ preoccupation prevents them from assisting children at 
home. “Saradin khati, kakhan aar samay pai? (| work all day, when do I find the time to 
assist my child?” remarked a man who happened to be an agricultural labourer. 

One interesting finding is that in most of the households with literate mothers 
children are assisted by them, though the number of such mothers is not very high. 
On the other hand, many literate fathers were found to spend time playing cards or 
gossiping with friends and neighbours, instead of assisting their children. 

“I do all the household work, yet I have to find some time to help my child, how 
otherwise, can the child manage?” comments a mother. “The child’s father has no 
patience, he beats the child too much,” she added 


2.3.21 Assistance given at home 


Assistance given [ sam | 
Assistance not given | 106259 | 
Total [eae One 


(Including private school and SSKs. Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


2.3.22 Who helps the child with homework 


Assistance given by father 


ssistance given by mother 

| Assistance given by others 
Total i 

(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


INSPECTION 


“Those days are gone when inspectors used to visit the schools at regular inter- 
vals, I had to pursue my inspector several times to come to the school for inspection, 
it was the 3rd year that no inspection took place,” said a teacher. “Inspection 1s à mere 
formality,’ added his colleague. 4 : 

In the 18 schools selected for our study 14 schools were inspected once in the 
past year. In the remaining four schools no inspection was done in the same period. 

All 18 teachers who responded to our questions mentioned that inspections usu- 
ally only involve checking of the attendance registers of students and oo 

While some of the teachers preferred silence when asked about the inspection of 
the quality of teaching, some teachers said that inspection of classroom teaching is 


not done. 
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Village Education Committees 


“Inspection of quality? What quality? Children of classes 3 and 4 cannot write 
their names. Do you mean this quality,” an angry, visibly frustrated inspector sprang 
up. “What function do we have? Everything is done by the Party or panchayat. We 
are mere clerks who keep records,” he added. 

We witnessed some terrified inspectors begging for protection to the Chairman 
of a District Primary Education Council, before the day of external evaluation in the 
primary schools in a circle of that district. Teachers had reportedly threatened them 
for they had not been given external evaluators of their choice, 

Again, some people, including the ex-minister we have mentioned in this report 
earlier, believe that the whole system has become corrupt. Inspectors do not perform 
their duties. The inspectors, as one of them reported, live in fear. “Duty karbo ki mar 
hete (Should I do my duty just to get beaten up by teachers?” asked the inspector, 


EVALUATION 
SS a a OO 


The Bangla language, thanks to the new system of no detention at the primary 
level, introduced about 15 years ago, has become enriched with one more word — 
“evaluation”. All children, teachers and many parents are now quite used to this, 
Children nowadays do not experience the horrifying excitement of half-yearly and 
annual examinations. Teachers of all the 18 schools held this system responsible for 
the poor quality of teaching. “One cannot detain anyone irrespective of the child’s 
ability to read or write,” said a teacher, “Now we have evaluations - internal and 
external,” he added. 

External evaluations are conducted for the children of Class 2, by teachers from 
other schools. Evaluation papers are sent from the District Inspector’s office. 
Children are given the papers to answer questions and they are evaluated on the spot. 

Internal evaluations are supposed to be done six times a year. All our 18 respon- 
dent teachers admitted that it was not possible for them to conduct six evaluations. 
Most of them had done three evaluations in the preceding year in their respective 
schools. 

Teachers and parents in general, feel that evaluations do not have any meaning 
since they do not affect the children’s Promotion to the next class. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


What is a Village Education Committee? A Bangla poster in the District Primary 
Education Project Office, Birbhum says, it is: 
= formed by the Government to ensure people’s participation in primary education; 
= a village/ward based representative platform of various classes of people; 
m a committee with 15/20 nominated members; 
m supposed to ensure representation from every quarter of society. 
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There are no less than 5 posters on Village Education Committees stating the 
purposes of VECs, the functions of its members, flow of information, supervision, 
etc, In essence, VECs are supposed to ensure people’s participation, build intensive 
relations between schools and people, create an education-friendly environment and 
so on and so forth. 

Beautiful posters with coloured letters, though, the colours, it seems, do not 
| reach the villages in all their brightness. 

“Village Education Committee? Eh... They are all political bodies,” said a prima- 
ry teacher. “I have to go to the members’ houses to get their signatures. There is sel- 
dom a quorum at the meetings,” the teacher went on. 

“All the political parties try to take advantage, ...we [the Congress (1)] are in the 
majority here, so we are doing it,” said a member of a Panchayat Samiti of Puruliya 
district while talking about the formation of a Village Education Committee in the 
area. (It is yet to start functioning, Training is going on.) That particular Village 
Education Committee has 19 members — 13 of whom are Brahmans and support- 
ers of the Congress (1) party. One person, a Gram Panchayat member is also the head 
teacher of a primary school and holds both the posts of secretary and president of 
that particular Village Education Committee! 

“I am the head teacher, so I am the secretary. And I am an elected member of 
the panchayat. So, I am the president of the VEC by virtue of that,” said the teacher, 

In the same village, one nominated member is not a resident of the locality. “He 
lives in Kolkata, but you know, he is an engineer — so he must be included in the 


RAJIB‘S STORY os | 
all teachers and many parents, on the children’s enrolment in high school. Ni 
tting children in Classes 5 and 6. A large number of children are screened 


The policy of no detention has a great negative effect, feel 
Nowadays all the high schools take admission tests for admit 
out in these tests. i NE ah 

Eleven-year-old Rajib Sardar of Laulara village of Puruliya continued in the primary school fighting against every odd. He lives in his- 


(maternal) uncle’s family. His grandmother rears goats and helps Rajib in buying pencils, slates ce ; ie | a 
The grandmother wants him to study more so that he can earn his livelihood with the help of his education. Rajib is also eee in 


continuing his studies. 

Rajib wants education. His grandmother wants it too. His 
to the high school. He failed in the admission test. 
“There are many Rajibs,” says the primary school teacher o! 
promote all the children to a higher class despite their poor performance.” 2 = 
“Why was Rajib’s performance poor?” ee ae 
“He is not properly looked after at home. Nor does he go to 
“Docs this mean that all who want to get admitted to the bigh 


(maternal) uncle also has no objection to this. Yet Rajib was denied admission | 


f Taa “No detention is done at the primary level and we are forced to 


a p ‘tutor, He is from a poor family.” 
school necessarily need to be assisted outside the school?” 


“Yes, that is true.” 


“Then, they need to be moneyed?” 


The question remains unanswered. 
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committee,” said the secretary-cum-president-cum-head-teacher-cum-panchayat- 
member-cum-housewife. Incredibly enough, this same individual is also the president 
of the local SSK. 

Incidentally the engineer-member of the Village Education Committee is a 
Brahman and is yet to know about his inclusion in the Village Education Committee! 

Of our 18 study villages, Village Education Committees have been formed in 12 
villages. In ten villages — six in Birbhum and four in Puruliya — they are called 
Village Education Committees and in two villages of Medinipur they are called 
Niyamak Committees, though their functioning is similar to the VECs.s. 

No Village Education Committee has been formed in four villages of Medinipur 
and two villages of Puruliya. In Puruliya, the formation of VECs is in progress. In 
Medinipur, the idea of Village Education Committee, it appears, is not very clear to 
the education department officials. However, in some places there are Niyamak 
Committees as we found in two villages of Daspur Block. 

Of the 12 VECs four (of Puruliya) are yet to start functioning, 

Of the eight others, we could interview members of three VECs in Birbhum and 
two Niyamak Committees in Medinipur. Many of the members are simply not aware 
about their names being included in the committee. In at least two cases, primary 
school teachers could not tell us the names of the members of the VECs. 

From our questions to the five Village Education Committee/Niyamak 
Committee members, we got the following responses. 


1. Why were VECs formed despite having school committees? 
m To look after the problems of children 4 
= To look after the problems of teachers 
= To supervise the functioning of schools 
= To look after the infrastructure 
= To assure quality of teaching 
(Responses not mutually exclusive) 


we Uw 


2. What is usually on the agenda of VEC/NC meetings? 


= Finance 3 
m Infrastructure 3 
= Enrolment, drop out, absenteeism 5 
= Parents’ motivation 3 
= Problems of children 2 
= Problems of teachers ai 


(Responses not mutually exclusive) 


3. Can VECs motivate parents in their children’s education? 
m Yes 0 
= No 3 
= Don’t know 2 


4 What has been the impact of VECs? 


s No impact 


PARENTS” 


In evaluating the importance of parental participation in supervision or gover- 
nance of primary schools, all our 18 teacher respondents said that they approach the 
parents particularly to increase enrolment and reduce absenteeism and dropouts. 
When asked about what percentage of parents they found helpful in these matters 
we got the following responses. 

1 teacher said no parent is helpful. 

4 said only 10% parents are helpful. 

4 said 10-20% parents are helpful. 

4 said 20-30% parents are helpful. 

3 said 30-50% parents are helpful. 

2 said 50% or more parents are helpful. 
On the other hand, all the SSK teachers said that parents are extremely helpful 
not only in sending their children to school but also in constructing buildings for the 
Kendra or offering their houses to run the Kendra and other matters. 
the parents for their children’s absenteeism and 


poor quality of education (“they are not careful, they do not send them to school, 
t them at home”) many 


they get other work done by their children, they do not assis 
of the parents blame the teachers for the poor quality of teaching, Again many 
respondents say that they are not contacted for parent-teacher meetings. 

When asked whether meetings were held with teachers, of a total of 118 parents 
of primary school children, 63 said that no meeting is held and 42 said that meetings 
are held. Thirteen of the parents expressed their unawareness about meetings. 

Asked whether they attend the meetings only half of the 42 respondents (who 

-are aware of the meetings) said that they attend the meetings. While some said they 


While primary teachers blame 


2.4.1 Parent-teacher meetings (Primary School 


) 3 


Yes meer A 
No e Se 
Don’t Know Eee ae 
Total Ree ves 


Yes 

No mone | 
Don’t Know ae | 
Total 
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do not find time to attend, some of them said that they do not have any interest in 
the meetings since they yield nothing. “Meetings are for big talk. Everything evapo- 
rates after the meeting is over,” said one respondent. 


Our visits to the SSKs of Birbhum and Medinipur in general gave us a feeling that 
parent-teacher relationships in SSKs are better in these districts for these reasons: 

1. SSKs are located inside the villages, in some cases they are run in private houses. 
2. Mothers can interact with the Sabayikas without any hesitation. 

3. There are SSK committees, which include the pay of Sahayikas in their agenda. 
4. SSKs are newly formed and the Sahayikas’ and parents’ enthusiasm has not 
diminished. 

The enthusiasm of SSK parents was also seen in their offering voluntary support 
to the SSKs, the degree of which is not that high in case of the parents of primary 
school children. 

Asked whether parents can help in improving the respective institutions, 73.53% 
SSK parents who could respond (50 out of 68) replied in the affirmative. The figure 
for the parents of primary school children was 62%, The table below tabulates the 
responses of 118 parents of children in primary schools and 68 parents of children 
attending SSKs. Ten parents with children in SSKs could not offer any response to 
the question. 


2.4.3 Can parents do something to improve matters? 


Primary School SSK 
73 (61.87) 50 (73.53) 


19 (16.10) 10 (14.71) 
Don’t Know 26 (22.03) 8 (11.76) 
| Total no. of respondents 118 (100) 68 (100) 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


When asked about what sort of assistance parents could offer, most of the par- 
ents of children going to primary schools said they could improve attendance by 
sending their children and doing a bit of supervision. However, parents of SSK- 
going children in Birbhum and Medinipur not only offer assistance but were seen to 
have contributed labour and financial support towards the building and maintenance 


of the SSKs, 
2.4.4 Parents’ willingness to offer assistance 
) ingness to offer assistance in PS. SSK 
Attendance of children 32 46 
tvision of governance 24 | 37 
Construction of buildings 16 | 51 el 


(Reesponses not mutually exclusive) 


un 


Anganwadi round up 


ANGANWADIS WERE FOUND in 12 of the 18 selected villages. While some villages 
have no Anganwadi at all, in others more than one such centre was found — in 
Gargaria of Birbhum there are two Anganwadis and in Het Jergo of Puruliya there 
are three. 

Some respondents were not aware of the Anganwadi programme. Of a total of 
212 respondents, 14.60% (31 in number) said that they have no idea about 
Anganwadi. While 58.49% (123 in number) are aware of the existence of 
Anganwadis in their respective villages, 26.88% firmly said (sometimes wrongly) that 
there were no Anganwadis in their respective villages. 


2.5.1 Respondents’ awarness about existence of Anganwadi 


124 (58.49) 


There is Anganwadi 


No Anganwadi 51.2688) 
Don’t know 
Total 

(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


It was surprising to note that though 124 respondents were aware of Anganwadi 
only 32 (25.80%) of them send their children to Anganwadi Centres. While 40 of 
them (32.25%) said that they have no child of Anganwadi going age, the rest said they 
did not think it worth their while to send their children to Anganwadi, since both the 
quantity and quality of food given were not satisfactory. 

“Eto tuku atagula dai, ote chheleder ki habe? (The Anganwadi gives a small dough of 
flour, what is it worth?)” asked a respondent of Birbhum. 

Some of the respondents do not want their children to attend the Anganwadi, 
such as in Ghagarjori of Puruliya and Gargaria of Birbhum, as the centres are run 
by ‘untouchable’ women, and children who attend the ‘Anganwadi come from chho- 
tolok families. People belonging to well-to-do families do not want to send their chil- 
dren to Anganwadi since “Amader ghare khabarer abhab nai (There is no want of food 
in our family)”. 

In sharp contrast to the view expressed above, in tribal dominated Chhatina vil- 
lage a child of school going age has not been sent for admission either to the SSK oe 
the primary school by his family since it will deprive him of the food — whatever lit- 
tle is given — at the Anganwadi.i. 

In one village of Medinipur (where the Anganwadi and the primary eae! 
share premises), respondents complained that not only does the Anganwadi give a 
negligible amount of poor quality food but also that the Anganwadi workers do not 
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perform any other activities, like teaching or organizing games. However, the 
schoolteacher of that village admitted that there is some advantage in the 
Anganwadi as children below school-going age (whose parents send them to school 
for admission) are accommodated in the Anganwadi. 

While this is an advantage, the disadvantage is that they have little space in the 
school, yet “one room has to be vacated for making space for the Anganwadi” and 
“the Anganwadi children create a big noise, distracting teaching work in the 
school”. 


PERFORMANCE OF ANGANWADI 


While many respondents appeared not to be happy with the performance of the 
Anganwadi workers, some questioned their credibility, some challenged their trust- 
worthiness (‘ora nijerai murkha, bachcha der ki parabe — they themselves are not edu- 
cated, how can they teach the chidren? or ‘nyera khichuri randhe nijera khay — the 
Anganwadi workers cook the food and eat it themselves!’), Anganwadi workers also 
have their story to tell. A worker of Het Jergo village complained that the allotment 
for the center is 3 kg of rice and 750 grams of dal per day and there are no less than 
150 children in her centre! “Can you suggest a way out?” she asked. 


2.5.2 Performance of Anganwadis 


13 (40.63) 
11 (34.37) 
Don’t know 8 (25.00) 
Total no. of respondents 32 (100) 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage) 


We contacted some Anganwadi workers in different villages. Except in four vil- 
lages, we were readily extended cooperation by the Anganwadi workers — they pro- 
vided us with a list of households of children and in some cases they accompanied 
us to their homes. In two of the 12 Anganwadis we saw the workers doing some 
activities — mainly conducting games — other than distributing food. In the other 
10 villages, workers reported that their main work is cooking and distributing food 
and keeping records. 

Many workers complained that parents do not send their children to the 
Anganwadi. In two cases they complained of attendance exceeding capacity. “We are 

\ two and there are 150 children to manage,” said the worker of Het Jergo. 

In one village we saw two Anganwadi workers fighting with each other in pub- 
lic. Each throwing volleys of abuse at the other: “Twi churi kairenchhis, tui chor bathi! 
(You have stolen the food, you thief!)” 


2.6 Primary schools and SSKs 


CAN PRIMARY SCHOOLS and SSKs be compared? There are 52,385 primary schools 
running in the state with buildings (however poorly maintained), qualified and trained 
teachers (however insufficient the number), other infrastructure facilities and most of 
all a long history. On the other hand, most of the 11,000 SSKs running across the 
state are not only running without buildings and trained teachers — most of the 
SSKs have, at the maximum, three yearss’ experience. 

In the 17 SSKs visited, many of the Sabayikas do not know which department is 
responsible for their governance. Some of them do not know where they get their 
salaries from. Some of them think that they would very soon be incorporated into 
the fold of the primary schooling system (the SSK would be upgraded to a primary 
school and they will be getting salaries at par with primary school teachers). Many of 
the parents think that the SSKs are for children below school-going age and that 
there is no difference between the Sahayikas and Anganwadi workers. 

A parent of Ghagarjori village and one from Het Jergo complained that the 
Sabayikas are cating up the “food allotted for the children”, Sabayikas are helplessly 
aware of the allegation — they are yet to get their salaries, though they have been 
running the SSK for the last two years! “We don’t have the building, not even black- 
boards, let alone food!” says a Sahayika. 

Some of the parents think that Sabayikas in connivance with the local panchayat 
are doing something underhand with the dry food ration “Tskoole chal dibe, ethay dibekni 
kane? (Rice is being distributed in the school, why shouldn’t it be given in the SSK?)” 

Despite all these misunderstandings, except for the SSKs of Puruliya and one in 
Birbhum almost all the SSKs we visited have earned respect from parents. 

When SSKs are located in villages where accessibility to primary schools is very 
difficult if not impossible, children attend the SSKs. However, performance-wise the 
SSKs of the villages having accessible primary schools cannot match the other SSKs. 
Children of such villages, particularly from poor families, are attracted to the prima- 
ty schools because of the incentives given. 

Accessibility is not the only reason behind the growing attraction of the SSKs. In 


Suchpur village many respondents — some very poor — are happy to skip the eo: 
tives given in the school, since the quality of teaching in the SSK is “much better’ . 
that SSKs are delivering well 


Some of the primary school teachers also admitted 
in terms of quality. The three main reasons reported by respo: 
ence in quality are: 

i. SSKs have fewer children to teach, fewer classes (in most cases just cps 
1 and 2) to manage and in all the SSKs save one there are at least WO Para: 
The average student-teacher ratio in the primary schools we visited is 50:1, where- 
as in the SSKs the figure is 24:1. While average enrolment in the Primary ah 
visited is 128 per school, the figure for the SSKs is 53. 


ndents for the differ- 
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Sahayikas are poorly paid. While 
they have the same syllabus as the 
primary school to teach, they are 
paid a sum of Rs 1,000 per month. 
Primary school teachers get five to 
ten times more, All the Sahayikas 
said that they get their payments at 
intervals of 5-6 rnonths 


ii. Primary school teachers have complete security in their jobs, while SSK 
Sabayikas are under constant threat of losing their jobs since their appointment is 
subject to renewal on the basis of performance. A committee constituted by the 
villagers looks after the functioning of the SSK and payments to the Sahayikas are 
made through this committee. 

iii. All the SSKs are run by female teachers who, according to a large number of 
respondents, take much more care of the children than the male teachers of pri- 
mary schools. “Ora mayer mato — they are like mothers”. Children are not scared 
of them and interact better, said many of the respondents. 

Infrastructure wise SSKs are very poorly off. Not only do they not have build- 
ings, the SSKs also get step-motherly treatment as regards the distribution of free 
textbooks. No other incentive is present in SSKs. Sahayikas are poorly paid. While 
they have the same syllabus as the primary school to teach, they are paid a sum of Rs 
1,000 per month. Primary school teachers get five to ten times more. Payments to the 
SSKs are quite irregular. All the Sahayikas said that they get their payments at inter- 
vals of 5-6 months (and a sum of Rs 60 is deducted by the bank as collection charges 
since payments are made by cheque). 

While some of the SSK Sahayikas are happy with the payment — they see it as a 
bonus, since they think of themselves as “mere” housewives — others (particularly 
those who have been working for more than two years) strongly resented the pay- 
ment structure. “We can deliver much better than the primary schools,” says a 
Sahayika, “provided our children get a proper place to sit and get text books and we, 
the Sahayikas, get better payment.” 

The facts and figures presented below allow a comparison between primary 
schools and SSKs. 


PERFORMANCE OF TEACHERS 


While 53.84% parents of SSK children are satisfied with the teachers, the figure 


for the primary schools is only 40.67%. The number of dissatisfied parents is also 
much less in the SSK. 


ACCOUNTABLITY 


The degree of community involvement in the Operation of the SSKs is quite 
high. Awareness of and attendance at parent-teacher meetings is much higher for 
SSKs. One main reason for this could be the location of the SSKs. Most of the SSKs 
are located in the SC/ST hamlets, where people otherwise feel reluctant to attend the 
meetings of the primary schools because of their long-experienced distance from the 
other, caste Hindu, participants. “Nande do sanam abo hor - here all are our own peo- 
ple,” said a respondent of village Soterdanga of Medinipur. Women also attend the 
SSK meetings. 


77 % of the SSK Parents said they can do something for the improvement of the 
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SSKs. In case of the primary schools, the figure is 62%. While most of the parents 
of primary school children said they can improve their children’s attendance, most of 
the SSK parents have contributed both labour and cash in establishing the SSK. 

However, not much difference, in terms of children’s attendance, was found 
between primary schools and SSKs. SSK Sahayikas held the poor infrastructure 
responsible for poor attendance. “Ei dekho gohal ghar, kata baro baro dhora, kothay basbe 
chhanara? (Look at this cowshed and the big holes on the floor. Where will the chil- 
dren sit [during the rains])?” remarked Parbati Kora of Chhatina village of Birbhum. 
All the SSK Sahayikas made this complaint, “Parents don’t send the little children as 
they have to stand or sit in the mud.” 

However in terms of the progress of children, as perceived by parents, there are 
significant differences between the primary schools and the SSKs. 

There are also differences between the primary schools and SSKs in terms of 
private tuition and assistance given at home. Children taking private tuition are main- 
ly from primary schools. Similarly, children who are assisted at home are also mainly 


EDUCATION, POLITICS AND POWER 


FEW PEOPLE were available to talk about education in the Sabar hamlet of Kultanr. The only literate person in the ola is Anil Sabar, 
| 


who reads and writes letters for others, He is the president of the SSK committee. | | NE 
‘The SSK was established by an educated Santal, but later he was told that didimonis would be appointed in the SSK as per govern- 


ment rules. ‘Two subsequent appointments were made — both Sabayikas were from a village where a powerful CPI(M) leader of the dis- 


trict has his residence. Both the Sahayikas are related to the leader through kinship. Villagers complained that both the Sabayikas were 

irregular in their attendance and for the last two months prior to our visit they had stopped coming to the SSK. | a A | ERT 
While we were talking to the villagers, one of the Sahayikas 

close to Kultanr village, to uproot seedlings. She mentioned that they have 
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i NA 
came running with a huge basket on her head. She came to her field, | 
declared vacation, as it was the cultivation season. (SSKs_ 


across the study districts — probably across the state — follow the primary schools as regards vacations. No primary school ot SSK | 


was found to have declared d chaser chhuti at that time!) 

While the villagers said that the SSK had been closed for 
15 days prior to our visit. Angry villagers started abusing her. “Micbha katha bailehe be (She is telling lies).” eae 

When asked about the attendance registers, the Sahayika said that they were kept in her own village, some Ne sue ja pa a ed from 
Kultanr, since there was no safe place available at Kultanr. When we went with her to her village, another Sahayika was running around 


to get a resolution (of a meeting of the SSK) signed by the committee members and the panchayat member of the locality. Obyiously 


there was no meeting held. (Anil Sabar and other villagers said that Sabayikas get papers 
need to be ready to get funds. 

Both the Sabayikas mentioned that though they had been 
any remuneration, One Sahayika mentioned that they had stopped going 


she had said it was chaser chbuti). $ 5 5 ki d. Thi 
More surprises awaited us. Both the attendance registers (of children and teachers) were meticulously kept updated. There were 
even attendance marks for the day of our visit (10 June). Attendance pesos o be 108 


This is the only SSK we visited that was running unambiguous 
ited but none had reportedly stopped functioning. = 
Interestingly, the primary school of the locality is running in 
on the date of our visit — just four were present. While the teacher is a 


Facade SSK for more than twelve months they had not been paid 


Mahato, the children are of the Kheria Sabar community. 


ly poorly, There were some other poorly performing SSKs we vis- 


in tandem. It has no building of its own. Only 21 children were enrolled 


two months, the Sabayika declared that they had announced vacation just | 


signed by them from time to time.) But papers | 


to the SSK for they had not received any money (at Kultanr ~ 
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from primary schools. This is chiefly because of the demographical features of the 
children of primary schools and SSKs. While children of primary schools have a 
mixed composition of different castes and classes, SSK children in most cases come 
from SC/ST and agricultural wage worker families, who can neither afford private 
tuition (due to poverty) nor assist children at home (because of their generally low 
literacy status). 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, SSKs AND POLITICS 


While political activities indulged in by primary school teachers are the cause for 
a general outcry, and, as perceived by our respondents, politics has played a large role 
in the deterioration of the quality of education in primary schools, SSKs are also not 
left out of politics. In at least 7 of the 18 SSKs visited, local politics played a role in 
their establishment. For example, in a village of Birbhum, an SSK, as such, is not 
needed since there are three primary schools in the vicinity. In an Opposition-led 
panchayat of Medinipur there is only one SSK, while in a CPI(M)-led panchayat there 
are five, said the Pradhan of an Anchal Panchayat. He also mentioned that his pan- 
chayat is a backward one and the CPI(M)-led panchayat is relatively advanced in 
terms of infrastructure, amenities and number of schools. 

In Puruliya, 5 of the 6 SSKs were found in villages having primary schools (in 
one case there are three primary schools). Again in the same district, in a village with- 
out a primary school, there is an SSK, but it was not running for the last two months 
prior to our visit (see Box 10). Reportedly, the Sahayikas are not only from the village 
of the residence of a powerful CPI(M) leader of the district, they are also related to 
him through kinship. 

If the Secretary of a Zonal Committee of the CPI(M) is to be believed, “SSK 
Sahayikas have already been involved or will soon be involved in local politics. 
Reservation for women in panchayats and other factors have increased the level of 
political awareness among women and many of them have come to the position 
where they can defy the dictum of their husbands and other male relatives. SSK 
Sabayikas will be used as opinion builders among them.” 

Not only this, political interest is equally active in the governance of SSKs as in 
the Village Education Committees. In the SSK committees, as a Panchayat Samiti 
member of Puruliya admitted, dominant political parties in the respective areas 
“must constitute the committees with their own people”. We have seen one such 
committee in Puruliya. 


PART Ill 


3.1 State and district data 


O ü OOO 


BASIC DATA ON WEST BENGAL 


3.1.1 West Bengal at a glance 


Total Population (2001) 


Density of Population 

Sex ratio 

Decadal population growth (1991-2001) 

Decadal population growth (1981-1991) 

Population in 0-6 age group and percent to total population 
No of illiterates 

Decadal decrease in no. of illiterates 

%contribution to the decrease in the no. of illiterates at the 
national level 

States ahead of West Bengal in % contribution to the 
decrease in the no. of illiterates at the national level 


No. of male illiterates 

% contribution to the decrease in the no. of male illiterates 
at the national level 

States ahead of West Bengal in Yo contribution to 

the dectease in the no. of male illiterates at the national level 
No. of female illiterates 

% contribution to the decrease in the no. of female 
illiterates at chr national level 

States ahead of West Bengal in % contribution to the 
decrease in the no. of female illiterates at the national level 
WB's rank in literacy among the 35 Indian states and 

union territories 

WB's rank in male literacy among the 35 Indian states and 
union territories 

WB's tank in female literacy among the 35 Indian state = 
union territories 


8,02,21,171 

M - 4,14,87,694, F - 3,87,33,477 
904 per sq. km (766 in 1991) 
934 (917 in 1991) 

17.84% 

24.73% 

1,11,32,824 (15.42%) 
2,12,66,590 

26,39,681 


8.26% 
AP (16.79%), UP (14.09%) 
MR (12.48%), RJ (11,46%), 
MP (11.43%), TN (10.66%) 

80,31,792 


7.03% 


UP (19.46), AP (13.59),MP (12.42), 
aie RJ (11.37), TN (7.09) 
1,32,34,798 


10.77% 
32), MR (19-14), TN (17.93), 
pes MP (11.53) 
18 


19 


19 


(Source: Provisional Population Totals, Paper 1 of 2001, Cinzas of India 2001) 
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3.1.2 West Bengal at a glance (literacy status) 


31% 
42.21% 


Not Available 


No. of habitations 


No. of Community Development Blocks 


No. of urban areas 


No. of SC concentrated districts 


No. of ST concentrated districts 


No. of primary schools as on 30.9.2000 52,385 
(Source: Annual Report, Department of School Education, Government of West Bengal 2000-2001, henceforth AR 2000-01) 


3.1.4 Enrolment as on 30.9.2000 (in lakhs) 


Total Enrolment Boys ` Girls SC Boy SC Girl ST Boy ST Girl 
84.94 43.93 41.01 12.55 11.37 2.69 2.28 
(Source: AR 2000-01) 
3.1.5 Distance of primary school from habitation 
Within 1 km of habittion 84,636 
Within 1-2 km of habitation 9,940 
Beyond 2 km 1,935 
(Source: AR 2000-01) 
3.1.6 Status of school buildings 
Zero classroom 1,384 
Single classroom 12,054 
Two classrooms 1,285 
Three classrooms 6,135 
Four classrooms 6,759 
More than four 6,895 
Total 34,512* 


(Source: AR 2000-0 


: 1) Note: This number does not tally with the total number of schools given in table 4. It appears 
a 


ere is some mistake in this table either in terms of printing or of tabulation. 


3.1.7 Enrolment ratio (1997-8) 


Gross enrolment ratio 85.60% 
Net enrolment ratio 40.2% 
Net attendance 66% 
(Source: AR 2000-01) 
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3.1.8 Rate of drop out (1997-8) 


Boys 
Girls 
Total 
(Source: AR 2000-01) 


3.1.9 Physical target for enrolment (Classes 1-4) 


2002-3 89.00% 
2003-4 91.25% 
2004-5 93.25% 
2005-6 95.25% 
2006-7 98.00% 


(Source: AR 2000-01) 


“Every primary school should run 
with 4 teachers in place of 3 
teachers as per existing system in 
the state, We require 30,000 
additional teachers in the existing 


Additional 
teacher for 


Additional 
enrolment to 
be covered 


Year New school 


2002-3 eee : 
|S ME 

2003-4 schools to maintain 4 teachers in 

2004-5 every school.” 

2005-6 — Annual Report 2000-01, 

gual Department of School Education, 
(Source: AR 2000-01) 

Government of West Bengal 


3.1.11 Number of teachers 


Total 
1,56,255 


Men 
1,18,035 


(Source: AR 2000-01) 


Selected statistics of the three study districts 


3.1.12 Demography 


Districts Geographical Population 2001 %SC | %ST À 
area Population | population 
in sq km 


| West Bengal [88752 


(Source: AR 2000-01). 
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3.1.13 Literacy 


Literacy Rate Growth rate of literacy 
2001 1991-2001 


Number of literates 


Literacy rank in 2001 
(and 1991 in parenthesis) 


Yo 


15,74,915 932,167 6,42,748 62.16 | 13.6% 
62,27,294 36,10,329 26,16,965 75.17 5.85% 
11,99,357 56.14 11.8% 
West Bengal 47821757 27784750 20037007 69.22 11.528 
(Source: AR 2000-01) 
3.1.14 Primary schools and enrolment 
Districts No of PS Enrolment Avg. Enrolment Enrolment of Enrolment of ST 
per school SC children children 
M F Total M F Total 
1 


173170 357547 4218 11661 25879 
488466 462069 950535 


146664 120525 267189 
(Source: DI Schools for Medinipur, DISE Report of Birbbum and Puruliya DPEP, both 2000-01) 


63377 58018 121395 


NAT ITNA NA | NA NA NA | 
31866 24474 56340 | 31578 24379 55957 


3.1.15 Teachers in primary schools 


Diss | Number of Primary Teachers Student Teacher Teacher %of 
Primary Teachers STs Ratio per school 
E ra Ta MO F Toal 

6526 T1149 TE 7670 A213 1401353 _| 52 362 46.22 SZN IAA 
Medinipur_| NA__NA 22286 | NA NA NA NA NA 42.65 2.31 19% 
Puruliya 5627 564 6191 «| NA NA 709 NA NA 686 43.15 2.11 [10.02% 
(Source: AR 2000-01 for Medinipur, DISE Report of Birbhum and Puruliya DPEP) 
3.1.16 School buildings and classrooms 

Districts School building School building School building School building School building 

with no classroom with 1 classroom with 2 classrooms with 3 classrooms with 4 classrooms 

[Birbhum [480 440 278 
[Medinipur_[__NA___| Na] NA NA a 


(Source: AR 2000-01 for Medinipur, DISE Report of Birbhum and Puruliya DPEP) 


3.1.17 Enrolment in SSKs 


Districts Number of SC children Number of ST children Number of 
Sahayikas 
M 
Total M |. oF Total 
ties 4174 493 452 945 | 756 
NA NA | NA | NA NA | 3026 
675 351 320 | 671 | 115 


(Source: AR 2000-01 District Planning Officer for Medinipur) 


3.1.18 Students and teachers in SSKs 


District Student Teacher Student per Sishu Teacher per SSK 
Ratio Siksha Kendra 
Birbhum | 18:1 18 1.00 | 
Medinipur 21:1 | 43.72 2.08 | 
Puruliya 1 30: 1 | 36 1.18 
(Source: AR 2000-01 and District Planning Officer, Medinipur) 


3.2 Village profiles 


1. VILLAGE SUCHPUR, BLOCK NANOOR, DISTRICT BIRBHUM 


The village is about 2 km away from Khujutipara, the bus stop on the Bolpur- 
Nanoor road and is linked by an unmetalled road, the main mode of transportation 
being bicycles; there are also rickshaw-vans available. The village is completely dom- 
inated by Muslims and a vast majority of the households (1 50 of 162) are agricultur- 
al and other wage workers. There are two small provision shops in the village. 
Residents depend heavily on Khujutipara where they have their Post Office, 
Panchayat Office, Health Centre, High School and College. The village is electrified 
- though few households have taken connections, as they cannot afford the cost — 
and also has a Village Public Telephone. 

There is a primary school at one end of the village, which is situated in a differ- 
ent mouja, but very close to the study area. There are some children going to the SSK 
and some to the primary school. Almost all parents send the children for private 
tuition. No respondent even dreams of a government job for his/her child (after 
being educated); yet every one - both male and female - believes that education plays 
a very important role in their lives. 

This has become more evident after the village witnessed the killing of 11 out- 
siders, following a land dispute in August 2000. The incident has left the people dis- 
tressed as no less than 50 persons have been chargesheeted and court proceedings aE 
still going on. “We must acquire education to fight against the oppressors,” said an 
agricultural labourer. “We have not yet got the patta (written settlement deeds) of the 
lands distributed among the poor people. Landlords have got injunctions from me 
Calcutta High Court. A big struggle is ahead. How can we fight without education? 

For the primary school, the main problem pointed out by both parents and 
teachers is the insufficiency in the number of teachers. There are about 300 students 
taught by three teachers. 

Infrastructure is a major problem for both the primary school and the SSK. 
While the SSK is yet to be housed in a proper building, police personnel have been 
occupying the primary school building since the massacre mentioned above. 


“Amra gachh talai parai (We teach under the tree),” says the Head Teacher. 
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The SSK is run by two Sahayikas. There are mixed responses about the school 
and the SSK. Some said the SSK would perform if brought under the mid-day meal 
(or, more accurately, dry food ration) scheme. Teaching at the SSK is good, but some 
parents send their children to the primary school to get the benefits of the incentive 
schemes. 


2. VILLAGE Muitin, Block NANoor, District BIRBHUM 


The village is about 4 km south of the block headquarters of Nanoor, in the 
south east of Birbhum. Though the village is close to the block headquarters, the 
access to the village is not easy — it involves a 4 km walk.. 

The settlement pattern of the village is linear, stretched along a main road spread 
over four paras — namely, Dompara, Ghoshpara, Morolpara and Hajrapara. Though 
the village has many castes like Brahman, Sadgope, Goala, Hari, Dom, Napit, Sunti, 
Bagdi, and Kotal, the population is predominantly composed of the first four castes. 

The major economic activity of the locality is cultivation, rice being the main 
crop, grown twice a year, ground water being the only source of irrigation for the 
summer rice. The rabi crop also makes a considerable contribution to the economy 
of the village. Mustard seeds, wheat and potato are the most important among the 
rabi crops. Trading in milk produce is the main economic activity of almost all the 
Goala people. Though few, there are some government service-holders among the 
Brahman and the Sadgope communities. 

The primary school, namely Muitin Masra Primary School, is situated in the east, 
on the border of Muitin and Masra villages. Children from both the villages attend 
the school and the Anganwadi Centre, run in the school premises. The school has its 
own building with two classrooms and three teachers, no boundary wall or toilet facil- 
ity. The school building needs repairing. There is no other educational institution in 
the locality. The local unemployed youths give private tuition to the children, and 
tuition fees start from Rs 50 per month. 

Although the school was open, the children of Dompara were found fishing with 
nets in the pond, grazing goats and cows, and playing around in the mango orchard. 

After finishing primary school the children attend the nearest secondary school 
in Uchkaran, about 3 km away. 


3. VILLAGE ISLAMPUR CHHOTILINE, BLOCK SAINTHIA, DISTRICT BIRBHUM 
— NK LEHOTILINE, BLOCK SAINTHIA, DISTRICT BIRBHUM 


A narrow gauge line, as the name suggests, marks the village, which is about 1 
km from Ahmadpur Station on the Barddhaman-Sahebgunj section of Eastern 
Railway. There are about 500 households in the village. 

The village is Muslim dominated, but unlike Suchpur, it also has some SC, caste 
Hindu and ST dwellers. The Muslims refer to the Hindu paras as Bangalipara and the 
paras where Muslims live are referred to as Muslimpara by the others. 

Muslims here, unlike in Suchpur, are relatively new settlers from Bihar, 


Murshidabad and some other places and depend on petty trading, hawking, vending, 
biri-rolling and other non-agricultural wage earning for their livelihood. They are 
completely landless. 

The STs are agricultural wage workers and some of them have small landhold- 
ings. SCs are primarily agricultural wage workers and they also do a variety of other 
jobs — sweeping, cleaning, making baskets, rolling biris and mending shoes. The 
caste Hindus are salary-earners and farmers. 

The village has three primary schools within a 1 km radius. The primary school 
(Islampur Primary School), whose head teacher we interviewed, has three teachers — 
two female and one male. It has got two purwa rooms, a toilet and a hand pump for 
supplying drinking water. It also has a small field. Yet the attendance is not good, said 
the teacher. He blames the parents. Parents blame the teachers for not teaching well. 
“Where shall I get money for private tuition? We are all very poor,” said Habu Mian, 
a respondent. Teachers are irregular and they do not care to teach. 

Despite having three primary schools in the vicinity, the village also has an SSK, 
reportedly for political reasons. A local politician has got this sanctioned to provide 
employment to his wife, reported the villagers. Unlike Suchpur, the SSK does not 
function well. Sahayikas are irregular and do not teach well, complained the villagers. 


4. VILLAGE GARGARIA, BLOCK SAINTHIA, DISTRICT BIRBHUM 


The village is located on the Suri-Bolpur main road. People have access to the 
Post Office, Primary and Secondary School, Ration and Provision shop and a phar- 
macy (privately owned). 

This village of 306 households has a mixed population of Brahman, Sadgope, 
Kumor, Baniya, Vaishnav, Koibarta, Dom, Bayen and Mal (the last three being SCs) 
and only three Muslim households. 

There are cultivators and agricultural workers, traders, petty traders, service-hold- 
ers, fishermen, basket makers and leather workers. 

The village has got a primary school, one SSK, a secondary school and two 
Anganwadis. The SSK is located in the Bayen para, and the Hindu upper and middle 
caste households do not send their children there, as “they have to sit with the Dom 
and Bayen children”. While some of the upper caste households are getting their chil- 
dren educated in better schools outside the village, a Dom can hardly dream of con- 
tinuing his/her children’s education beyond primary level. Many of them are not even 
sure of being able to ensure their children’s completion of primary level education. 

The social and economic differences among caste Hindus are reflected among 
the SCs too. A Dom is very much of an untouchable to a Koibarta. The socio-eco- 
nomic differences are also reflected in educational status. 

The primary school has three teachers — two male and one female. It has a good 
building with three classrooms. f 

The SSK has no building of its own. It is housed in the verandah of a resident of 
the Bayenpara. Payment to the Sabayikas was reported to be irregular. However, the 
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SSK functions regularly and many parents are happy with it. Parents, particularly from 
caste Hindu and Brahman households reported that the primary school runs well, 
since many of the villagers are educated and supervise the functioning of the school. 


5. VILLAGE CHHATINA, BLOCK RAJNAGAR, DISTRICT BIRBHUM 


The village is located at a distance of about 2.5km from the Suri-Rajnagar road 
(bus stop: Padampur). The village has 62 households. Residents belong to Santal and 
Kora tribes. Though most of them are poor and depend on hiring out labour to the 
non-tribal villages and in the market at Rajnagar, there is one rich Santal houschold 
in the village, which has about 70 bighas of land. All the children from this house- 
hold are studying outside. (See page 55) 

The main problem of primary education is affordability, respondents say. “We 
don’t have money even to buy slates and pencils.” 

The village has no post office, ration shop or any other shop. It has got a few 
tube wells, which dry up during summer. 

The primary school is at Gulalgachhi, a quarter km away from Chhatina, though 
it is named after the latter village. The school is housed in a pucca building with two 
rooms with no toilet facility or playground, Drinking water, other than in summer, is 
not a problem. A tube well serves the purpose but often dries up during summer 
days. There are two teachers (both male) to look after the four classes. 

Children include caste Hindus, Muslims, SCs and STs. Teachers feel that children 
of the latter three communities form the majority of absentees and dropouts. 

The SSK is housed in a resident’s verandah. The villagers have been assured of a 
permanent SSK building by the Panchayat Samiti. The SSK has been functioning since 
8 January 2001, but the two Sahayikas are yet to get their salaries. Nor have they got 
any funds for buying stationery etc. “Nijera khorcha korchhi (We are meeting the expens- 
es from our pocket),” says Parvati Kora, a Sahayika and a resident of the village. 

The SSK in the village has enabled the young children access to primary educa- 
tion both physically and socially. For them it was not only the physical distance of the 
primary school but also the social distance. (The primary school is dominated by high 
castes and the high caste teachers were reported to ill-treat the low caste children.) 
That is the primary reason for the enrolment of 30-odd children in the SSK. Almost 
all the households are registering their children’s names, something that was not done 
before the establishment of the Kendra. 

The two Sahayikas at the SSK do not know Santali, the language spoken by the 
Koras and Santals. This is a great difficulty, they feel, since the children do not under- 
stand Bangla. 


6. VILLAGE DEMURTALA, BLOCK RAJNAGAR, DISTRICT BIRBHUM 
2 VLAGE VEMURTALA, BLOCK RAJNAGAR, DISTRICT BIRBHUM 


The village is a good one-hour’s walk from Karidhya, on the Suri-Rajnagar main 
toad. A walk through the Aucha road intersecting undulating landscape, agricultural 


lands, fallow uplands and forests. Demurtala is a relatively new settlement. People 
have migrated here from a neighbouring village. Demurtala is a tiny village with 32 
households. Only one household is Yadav — a caste Hindu community. And 31 
households are from the Santal tribe. 

A handful of people were found in the village. Men were out for wage work. 
Women and some children go to the forest to collect firewood, leaves and tooth 
twigs. (We made two successive visits to contact respondents, but failed to get all our 
selected respondents. We were able to fill only 10 questionnaires, instead of 12.) 

The village has no post office, ration shop or provision shop. However there is 
a panchayat member from the village, a Santal lady who extended us assistance dur- 
ing the survey. 

Demurtala’s primary school is located in the adjacent village of Bhaluka (hardly 
4 or 5 minutes’ walk). The school has three teachers — two male and one female. It is 
always a morning school, to make the timings suitable for the children who belong to 
the Santal tribe. Many of the children tend cattle, some of them collect cow dung, 
and some of them take care of their siblings. A day school would have prompted 
more absenteeism and dropouts, said the head teacher. 

There are only two classrooms — one dark, thatched hall and another small 
pucca building. There is no playground and no provision of toilets or drinking water.. 

The main difficulty of teaching is that students and teachers do not understand 
each other’s language, says the head teacher. Tabu rakksha — but thank God — there 
is a female teacher who is a Santal and who can bridge the gap between the children 
and the two other teachers. Children of Demurtala have reportedly stopped attend- 
ing the school after the SSK was started in the village. The main reasons given for 
this are 

= Teachers do not teach well at the primary school. “Permit mastorku mojte ban 
parhaoak', unku to beggar parhaokate hon beton namak’ (Permanent school teachers do 
not care for their jobs as they get salaries without teaching).” 

= The SSK didimonis come to the houses of the villagers and take the children 
to the SSK. “Moje ban parhao lenkhan unkuak’ cakri ban tabenak’ (They fear losing their 
jobs).” 

= Children also like the didimonis better than the male 
with the children and teach well, they said. 

The SSK is a 10” x 10’ building, newly constructed with a brick wall and cement 
roof. The main problem is the building, villagers say. Tt cannot house so many chil- 
dren. Some have to sit outside in the uncovered courtyard. 


teachers. Didimonis play 


7. VILLAGE SOTERDANGA, BLOCK MEDINIPUR SADAR, District MEDINIPUR 


dinipur Sadar Block, inhabited by Santals 


Soterdanga is an isolated hamlet in Me ; 
and situated at a distance of 6-7 km from the block headquarters. Access to public 
talled road to the bus 


transport is about half-an-hour’s walk away: There is an unme 
stop at Talkui. 
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The hamlet has two sub-hamlets comprising a total of 90 households. The major 
economic activity is agriculture. The majority are agricultural labourers, a few have 
their own smallholdings and some others do sharecropping, The landlords are from 
neighbouring villages, who reside in Medinipur town. The land is mono cropped - for 
most of the year there is no employment opportunity for the labourers. Medinipur 
town being close many of the labourers engage in construction work there, com- 
muting daily on bicycle. 

Previously, in order to go to the nearest primary schools (at Talkui and 
Bamundanga) the children had to walk for about half-an-hour. They had to cross a 
khal, a small stream, on the way, where the water would rise to shoulder height dur- 
ing the rains. Recently a new bridge has been constructed over the kha/. 

In 1999, an SSK was established at Soterdanga. Where previously only 8 or 10 
children would attend the distant primary schools the enrolment in the SSK is now 
about 60. Some other children attend the SSK from neighbouring hamlets. The 
access to the new educational institute has enthused both the parents and their chil- 
dren. The land for the establishment of the SSK was given by one of the Santals. The 
whole locality has contributed free labour and materials to erect the SSK building. Yet 
they could not manage to build a suitable classroom for the children. When it rains 
the children have to sit on the wet floor with their books. 

Three female teachers teach the children — initially two were recruited, the third 
has been teaching for about a year. The teachers have a good reputation among the 
parents for their dedicated service. 


8. VILLAGE DHERUA, BLOCK MEDINIPUR SADAR, DISTRICT MEDINIPUR 


The village is only 30 km away from Medinipur town, yet it took us 90 minutes 
to reach Dherua. The local buses have several stops between Medinipur town and 
Dherua. The locality we selected consists of one whole village and part of another 
village. We took the whole of Sirisdanga and part of Dherua. Sirisdanga is close to 
Dhetua and falls under Dherua-II Gram Sansad. The locality is situated by the river 
Kansai bordering the two subdivisions: Medinipur Sadar and Jhargram. 

Dherua has about 380 households in three paras and Sirisdanga has 79 households. 

While Sirisdanga is completely dominated by SC communities (Bauri and Dom) 
Dhetua has about 40% SC and 60% OBC and general caste residents. 10% of the 
general caste are Utkali Brahmans who controlled the society and economy 20-25 
years ago. After the Left Front government came to power, they had to give up their 
lands and lose some social control. 

Because of the reservation policy in the panchayat, one seat of the Sansad is rep- 
tesented by a SC member. The SCs are the main work force in the village. They are 
mainly agricultural labourers — migration to eastern Medinipur for seasonal work is 
still a strong income source for them. Some of them have a little land, allotted from 
vested land under the land reforms policy. The general castes own most of the good 
cultivable lands. Some of the SCs do sharecropping during summer. “This has 


become a sort of clientage and because of this obligation it is very difficult for our 
party to make people really fight against the general castes’ domination,” said the 
Sansad member. 

The primary school is one of the oldest schools in the area and has four class- 
rooms for four classes — abnormally good for our survey areas! Many people of the 
village said that after the retirement of a head master (some five years back) who was 
here for about 30 years, the quality of teaching in the school has fallen. New teach- 
ers commute from Medinipur town — they do not teach well. Nor do they come to 
school on time. 

A new head master had joined 15 days prior to our visit, and he was said to be 
trying to streamline the teaching, People are angry with the teachers and feel they are 
not dedicated to their profession. SC residents complained that their children were 
being neglected and the teacher paid attention only to the upper caste children. They 
are not even contacted for meetings. 

The SSK is housed in a tiny room with split bamboo walls and a thatched roof. 
It has the capacity to seat 20 children, but the enrolment is 62 and the attendance was 
50 on the day of our visit. Many stood outside in the rain. 

People are quite enthusiastic about sending their children to the SSK. “They 
should not remain blind, a little education can change a lot of things,” said Dhanu 
Chalak, an agricultural labourer. It was difficult for the children to go to the primary 
school because of the physical and social distance. All the children in the SSK are 
from SC communities, “Bamun ra ki ekhane chhana pathabe? (Will Brahmans send their 
children here?)” asked a resident. 

‘There are a few SCs in Dherua who have land. They arrange tuition for their chil- 
dren. The popular belief is that children cannot acquire education sans private tuition 
— and only those who have money can afford it. The popular perception among the 
SCs is that girl children should study until they are married off. Quality is not a con- 
cern. They are made to do domestic work, while the boys are given private tuition. 
This practice prevails among the general castes as well. 


9. VILLAGE GOPINATHPUR-TIKAYATPUR, BLOCK GOPIBALLAVPUR |, DISTRICT MEDINIPUR 


Gopinathpur is situated on the main road that links Gopiballavput with 
Nayagram, another block headquarters. The village forms part of the Tikayetpur 
Gram Sansad area, though it is situated at a distance of about 750 metres from 
Tikayetpur. The locality is situated within 1 km from Gopiballavpur T Block Office at 
Chhatinasole, and is about 5 km from Gopiballavpur, a semi-urban area. (The Block is 
named after Gopiballavpur but situated at Chhatinasole.) For our study we selected 
Tikayetpur and Gopinathpur as a locality that has 162 households — 70 in Gopinathpur 
and 92 in Tikayetpur, Total population estimated at 900. 

Aes i has a ah of SC households. Most belong to the Jele (fisher- 
men) community, some are Mal. There ate a few backward (OBC) households. 


Tikayetpur is entirely dominated by a single OBC community: Gope (Goala). 
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Residents are cultivators, agricultural labourers, fishermen, petty traders and non- 
agricultural wage workers. Some of the Goalas have their caste profession of cow 
and buffalo rearing and milk selling. 

The primary school is at Tikayetpur, less than a kilometer from Gopinathpur. 
Children from the hamlet had to go either to Tikayetpur or Sonahara — a village on 
the other side of the main road. After the SSK started functioning, children are not 
going to the primary school, only some of the Class 4 students go, said a villager. 

The SSK runs with two Sahayikas. The Kendra is housed in a tin-roofed structure, 
without walls. The structure hardly has room for 30-35 children — the enrolment is 
double the capacity. Classes are held in the single room without any partitioning, 

Parents are very happy with the SSK for their small children can easily access 
the facility. Sahayikas are from the same village. Though they complained about 
irregular payment and low scale, they, as reported by the villagers, are quite regular 
and teach well. 

“Its one of the best primary school buildings in our block,” said an Assistant 
Teacher. “If you visit some of the remote places you will find buildings are almost 
non-existent.” The primary school has four rooms — one is used as the schoo! office 
and one small room has been reserved for the Anganwadi. In the other two rooms 
four classes are held. While teachers were vocal about the shortage of teachers and 
also about parents’ negligence, some parents held the teachers responsible for the bad 
quality of teaching. One parent even said his son was neglected by the teacher while 
he (the teacher) took much better care of the children of the babu families. “Garibke 
ke dakhe? (Who cares for the poor?)” the man — a non-agricultural wage worker and 
a SC by birth — grumbles. 


10. VILLAGE TALPANIJA, BLOCK GOPIBALLAVPUR |, District MEDINIPUR 


The village Talpanija (with three /o/as Talpanija, Dingaupar and Talsai) is 14 km 
away from Gopiballavpur and about 19 km from the block headquarters. 

The village does not have a motorable approach. We had to leave our bicycles at 
Talpanjia and walk to Baromania through the muddy, slippery ridges of the paddy 
fields, The village is almost entirely dominated by the SC communities — Keot, Mal 
and Dandachhatra Manjhi. Only one household is Brahman. 

All the households are mainly dependent on agricultural wage earning round the 
year. They have very little land. Most of the lands were vested under the Land Ceiling 
Act and re-distributed among the poor people. Children had to go to Talpanija 
Primary School, located at a distance of 2 km, before the SSK was established here. 

Everybody we talked to in the village seemed happy with the SSK. The villagers 
had contributed labour in constructing the building — actually a mud cottage of 
10x10 dimensions. It can hardly accommodate 30 children, but actual attendance is 
much more — one and half times the capacity. 

The SSK cannot be locked. Every morning children carry the table and three 
Chairs for the didimonis from Keshab Nayek’s house to the school and return them 


after the school gets over. “It is particularly difficult during the rains,” said a Sahayika. 
During other seasons children can be taken out for open-air classes. Now there are 
three Swhayikas and one more post has been sanctioned since they have started Class 
4 from 2001. 

Sahayikas come from distant villages, but parents are quite happy with them. 

The primary school has two unfinished pucca rooms where some of the children 
were sitting on mats made from gunny sacks. The old school building is a mud one 
with a tiled roof, the walls threatening to fall any moment. Some of the children were 
sitting inside the dark old building. “What to do? They have to be seated somewhere. 
Ivs the rainy season and the new building is yet to be fully constructed,” said the 
Head Teacher. 

Most of the children in the school belong to the SC and ST communities, he said. 
“You know they are all very poor. While the parents go for work, children have to 
take charge of the households — tending cattle, goats and looking after siblings. 
During transplantation and harvesting seasons attendance in the school falls sharply.” 


11. VILLAGE BalkUNTHYAPUR, BLOCK Daspur, DISTRICT MEDINIPUR 


This is a locality on the Medinipur-Ghatal road in east Medinipur. The settlement 
is a scattered one comprising predominantly Dule, Bagdi, Mahishya and Kayasthya 
communities. Total population is about 1,500. A few Santals and Muslims are also 
present. It is very difficult to accurately demarcate the village from neighbouring vil- 
lages since the settlement pattern in the area is very scattered. 

The main economic activity is agriculture. About three-fourths of the population 
comprise agricultural labourers — who hire out their labour in the neighbouring 
localities as well. The labourers also hire out labour in the local cold store, and the 
brick kilns. The lands are double-cropped, sometimes triple-cropped. Rice, jute and 
different kinds of vegetables are the crops of importance in the locality. Vegetable 
cultivation in particular makes a considerable contribution to family incomes. In addi- 
tion to agriculture, many people are employed in the stalls and shops on the roadside. 
Some people have government jobs. 

The village has a primary school, a junior high school and a Home where old 
people and disabled children are accommodated. The Home is run bya charitable 
organization, the Nimbork Math. Only Brahmans are accommodated. All these insti- 


tutions are located in the same campus. j i ; 
Among the students of the primary school some ate from the village itself while 
d the school the children have to 


others are from neighbouring localities. To atten 
walk for up to half-an-hour. d ‘ 

Previously the children from the nearer areas of Chandpur, the neighbouring 
locality, used to attend the school. Since the SSK started running in Chandpur the 
children from there stopped attending the primary school in Baikunthyapur. The 
building where the present SSK runs had been erected by some local DN to start 
a primary school, which they hoped would receive government sanction and ensure 
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them jobs. But instead of a primary school an SSK was sanctioned where three 
female teachers were employed. 

Children from different localities attend the school. Many of them have to walk 
along the muddy path through the a/ (the boundary between agricultural fields made 
of raised earth) or even through the wet fields. 

The Baikunthapur primary school has a good reputation for imparting education 
and social service. The credit for this is given to the Head Teacher, Gopal Patra. 

Three teachers teach the students of four classes. Though the space is not suffi- 
cient the school is well organized. This was the best among the schools we visited, an 
electricity connection and well-organized educational instrument and kits. Annual 
cultural functions are also performed. 

Gopal Patra has arranged for two local women to teach pre-school children in 
the schoolroom after school hours, where every child has to pay Rs 5 per month. This 
arrangement helps them to pick up the alphabet faster. 


12. VILLAGE BELIAGHATA, BLock Daspur, District MEDINIPUR 


Village Beliaghata is located in east Medinipur. This village comprises 400 house- 
holds; approximately 2,200 persons are distributed in four main hamlets. To reach 
Beliaghata by bus from the district headquarters takes around three-and-a-half hours 
— a distance of approximately 60 kms. Panskura is the nearest railway station — 80 
km from this village.e. 

The Mahisyas are the majority in this village, which comprises 350 households. The 
next major caste is Teli, who are distributed in 40 households. Of the remaining 10 
households, five belong to the extremely poor Santals and as many belong to the rich 
Brahman community. 

The main connecting road to Ghatal and Panskura passes outside the village. The 
nearest health centre is 5 km away from the village. The village has two primary 
schools and the nearest middle school is 5 km away. There are four working tube-wells 
for public use and two under private ownership. Almost 70% of the households have 
electricity. The local post office is situated 5 km away. There is one fair price shop. 

The main occupation of the villagers is farming and almost 300 agricultural 
labourers reside in Beliaghata. Many boys go to Mumbai and Delhi when they reach 
the age of 13 or 14 to work as goldsmiths. Villagers do not have much land, some of 
them are engaged as drivers, and many of them work in incense stick factories. Many 
are engaged in marketing vegetables in Ghatal and Panskura. 

The primary school (Netaji Prathamik Vidyalaya) is situated at the entrance of the 
village. The old building has a long single room piled up with rods and cement bags 
as a new school building with three rooms has been constructed beside the old one. 

“The SSK is situated at Baidyapur. Reportedly, before the establishment of the 
Baidyapur SSK, most of the children used to come to the primary school at 
Beliaghata. The SSK is situated within 15 -20 minutes walking distance from the pri- 
mary school, at Shibtala. The SSK has a wall of split bamboo and a tin roof. Three 


Sahayikas have been appointed there. Most of the children enrolled in the SSK were 
from Baidyapur itself and some children come from neighbouring localities like 
Beliaghata, Gopinathpur and Gopalpur. There are only a few children from Muslim 
and SC communities. Most of the children belong to the Mahisya community. 


13. VILLAGE BHADSA, BLOCK PURULIYA |, DISTRICT PURULIYA 


Bhadsa is in Puruliya I Block, 18 km from the district headquarters. The village 
has three zolas close to each other. The total population of the village is 1,048, con- 
sisting of 161 households. 

Villagers belong to Mahato, Goswami, Teli, Sahis, Chitrakar, and Dom castes. 
The Mahatos seem economically and politically powerful in the locality. 

The village has a post office and bus stop within 500 meters and is electrified. 

It was reported that people are not conscious about education, since they are 
very poor. When parents go to hire out labour grown up (school going) children have 
to look after the smaller children and the livestock. 

There are two separate primary school buildings, one is older and another new. 
The older one was bigger but abandoned because of its dilapidated condition. The 
newer one has only two classrooms for four classes. The SSK and an Anganwadi cen- 
tre are close to the primary school. In addition to these there is a créche, located close 
to the SSK, run by Kalyan — an NGO based in Puruliya. 

Few children below 6 years of age attend the SSK. “Children get rice at the pri- 
mary school, why would they go to the SSK?” was the reaction of a villager who feels 
that the SSK was established in this village because of political reasons. 


14. VILLAGE GHAGARJHURI, BLOCK PURULIYA, DISTRICT PURULIYA 


Ghagarjuri is situated in Puruliya I Block; about 22 km away from Puruliya town 
— 15 km by bus and 7 km on foot from the bus stand called Ashram. 

Of the villagers, 85% are agricultural labourers. Ghagarjuri has 700 households 
with an estimated population of 3,700. This village consists of 6 hamlets (paras) 
inhabited by people of different caste origins. The social composition of the village 
is a mixed one. Different jafis living in the village are Mahatos, Brahman, Bhumij, 
Muslim, Dom, Sahis, Teli, Rajowar, Bhat, Kamar, Napit and Goswami. Though num- 
ber wise Mahatos are the majority, Brahmans seem to enjoy more economic and 
social power. 

In the SSK Committee, of a total of nine members five are Brahmans. The VEC 
is no different. A Brahman is holding both the posts of President and Secretary. 

The SSK is located in a cow shed in the Brahmanpara. Both the Sahayikas are 
Brahman and they find it below their dignity to know where the ‘chhotolok’ stay in their 
own village. A Sahayika without hiding her hatred towards the low-born said, “Sabai 
brabman-er bachha noi, prachur chhotolok achhe (All students are not children of 
Brahmans, there are a lot of ‘chhotolok’).” 
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In this village there are three primary schools, one school was a nice new two- 
storied pucca building. The school uses two rooms on the ground floor for conduct- 
ing four classes and the upstairs is used by some village youths for giving private 
tuition and as a night shelter. 

200 metres away from the pucca school, there is a small stuffy room for the SC 
children called Harijan School. 

There is another school in one corner of the village. 


15. VILLAGE LAULARA, BLOCK PUNCHA, DISTRICT PURULIYA 


Laulara is in Puncha Block of Puruliya, almost 60 km from the district head- 
quarters, only five minutes walk from the pucca road. It has a population of 1,200 
persons in 200 households, distributed over four paras. 

Brahmans occupy 38 households but enjoy immense power. The majority of 
households are Bauri (100), followed by Sahis (50) and then Bhuia. The Sabhapati is 
himself a Brahman and controls the whole Bauri community, though some Bauris 
were openly critical of the attitude of the Brahmans. 

This village is almost on the main road. The primary school, government health 
centre, girls’ school, high school, and college are all located within one km of this vil- 
lage. The whole village is electrified, except for a few houses. 

The economic condition of the village is poor, 90% are agricultural labourers. 
10% of the population owns all the agricultural land and they are mainly Brahmans. 
The labourers get some work in the village, and almost every household migrates to 
Bardhaman during the four agricultural seasons. This is a one-crop area, so local 
employment opportunities are limited. 

As the primary school is situated at a distance of one km and is located on the 
main road, many parents reported that they are afraid of sending their small children 
there. The school is situated in a huge campus along with the high school and college. 
Tt was reported by a village youth that 20 years ago Laulara led the district in educa- 
tion but now the standard of teachers and the quality of education are miserable. 

Of children belonging to Brahman families, 70% attend private school, which 
Costs more than Rs 2,500 per student per year. The guardians of a Brahman family 
teported that they could not rely on the government school because of the low qual- 
ity of teaching, lack of proper English teaching, absence of teachers, negligence, etc. 

The SSK has a proper building though this building was not constructed for the 
SSK; it was constructed for panchayat purposes with money from the Development 
for Women and Children in Rural Areas (DWACRA) scheme. 

This SSK started in May 1999. It runs from 11 am to 2 pm, but timings are flex- 
ible — depending on the convenience of children, many of whom are engaged in 
income generating activities and have responsibilities in the house. Children, unlike in 
the primary school, enjoy considerable relaxation when it comes to age limits — they 
are between 5 and 16 years of age. 

More SC/ST girls come than boys, as boys are much more involved in tending 


cattle and income generating activities. Girl students finish their household chores 
(and, in some cases, working in others’ houses) before coming to the SSK. This is the 
only SSK where the panchayat had distributed rice twice in the last one year. 
However, none of the Sahayikas have received any salary or contingencies. Many vil- 
lagers complained that both the Sahayikas are irregular in their attendance and, when 
present, engage mostly in idle gossip. 


16. VILLAGE KULTANR-KHUDITANR, BLOCK PUNCHA, DISTRICT PURULIYA 


These are the two hamlets of a large village, Damodarpur. While Kultanr and 
Khuditanr have only Kheriya Sabar people, the main village of Damodarpur is dom- 
inated by caste Hindus. Khuditanr is one km ahead of Damodarpur — on the main 
Manbazar-Puruliya road. Kultanr is about two km east of Khuditanr. The locality is 
about 15 km from the block headquarters of Puncha and about 45 km from the dis- 
trict headquarters. There is a post office at Damodarpur. The high school is at 
Naugachhia — three km away from the locality. The primary health centre is at 
Puncha. 

While Khuditanr is on the main road, a kuccha path links Kultanr with 
Naugachhia. The hamlet has no direct road link either with Damodarpur or with 
Khuditanr. 

There is a primary school at Khuditanr, which has no building of its own. Classes 
are held in an abandoned building, Enrolment is miserably poor — only 21 students. 
There were only 4 students on the day of our visit. One teacher is posted. Outright 
caste hostility has vitiated student-teacher relations. 

An SSK was established at Kultanr — the only appropriate location among the 
6 villages we visited in the district. Only 2-3 persons in the whole locality can read 
and write. 

While the children of Kultanr have to walk a distance of two km to access the 
primary school, the children of Khuditanr do not attend the primary school next 
door because of two reasons. One is the caste of the teacher. The second is common 
to both the hamlets — abject poverty. 

All the Kheria Sabars of the locality, as reported by Krishna Sabar and Anil 
Sabar, eat only once a day. “Sanjhe khale sakale nai bhat” — a meal in the evening 
means no rice in the morning, “We drink bowls full of tea added with salt, but chil- 
dren cannot stand the hunger, so they go out to hunt and gather”. : 

There is not much work available in the locality. Moreover, the Sabar people still 
lead the life of gatherers, at least partially. “Now that the forest is gone,” Anil point- 
ed to a bald hill, “we have become complete paupers: 


people migrate out to Barddhaman’s green fields. ; i 
A unit of the Paschimbanga Kheria Sabar Samiti was established at Khuditanr. 


A non-formal education centre is running in the community hall of the Samiti. The 
centre is open in the morning for one hour and children are reportedly attending 


the centre. 


” During the cultivation seasons 
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17. VILLAGE HET JERGO, BLOCK JHALDA |, DISTRICT PURULIYA 


The village of Het Jergo, bound by hills to the west and north, is in Jhalda-I 
Block of Puruliya District. From Jhalda itself it was about 20 minutes by bus and 
then a ten minute walk. 

The locality is a large one and is spread over two revenue mougas with 800 odd 
houses. The villagers belong to various castes, Brahmin, Sunrit’, Baishnab, Tambuli, 
Karmakar, Dom, Ghasi (Sahis), Mahato, Teli, and Swarnakar 

The village is famous in the area for being the residence of two important polit- 
ical leaders of the district — the late Chittaranjan Mahato, ex-MP, and Satya Ranjan 
Mahato, former minister, Government of West Bengal (who very generously gave us 
a long interview over cups of tea). 

Cultivation, hiring out labour in the agricultural sector — both locally and out- 
side the locality — and trading are the main economic activities. 

At one end of the locality there is a government primary school, which has three 
classrooms. The Head Master said that the doors and windows of the school were 
stolen by thieves. The school has two teachers — both male. There is a two-foot-wide 
muddy passage connecting the school with the main road. The building looks like an 
island amidst the green paddy fields. While frogs are found in abundance inside class- 
rooms, reptiles like snakes occasionally creep into the rooms to find shelter. 

The SSK is two minutes walking distance from the school. The classes of the 
SSK are held in an abandoned building popularly known as the Samitir Ghar. The SSK 
had only one Sahayika. At its inception, two Sahayikas had been appointed. One of 
them subsequently stopped coming to the SSK. The Sahayikas have not received any 
payment since the inception of the SSK. 

When we came across the Sahayika running the SSK, on the main road — a lit- 
tle distance away from the SSK — she was waiting for some children to come back 
from the SSK, where the children had been sent to inspect whether the SSK could 
be used for classes that day. The children returned from the Kendra to report to their 
Didimoni that the floor of the SSK was under water. The building is, obviously, not 
waterproof. 

There is an Ananda Margi school in the locality where teachers reportedly teach 
the children with greater care. Only the better-off families send their children to that 
school. The monthly fees are Rs 30. In addition, the students need to have uniforms. 
The locality also has three Anganwadi centres. 


18. VILLAGE KALMA, BLOCK JHALDA |, District PURULIYA 


The village is about 15 km away from Jhalda town and involves an hours walk 
from the bus stop. It has a post office. The primary health centre is 6 km away. So is 
the panchayat office and the high school. 

Kalma is another multi-ethnic village with Brahman, Baishnab, Mahato, Bhagat, 
Sahis, Sunri, and Karmakar, Deswali Majhi and Santal communities. Like all other 


villages we visited in Puruliya, this village is a mono crop one and people of lower 
castes hire out their labour for a livelihood. Caste Hindus and some SCs (Suntis) 
have trading as their profession besides cultivation. 

One interesting feature of the village is that it has an agricultural cooperative run 
by the Santals, who, after reclaiming a large chunk of forest land, are cultivating it on 
a community basis. 

It has a primary school that is run by a single teacher. “Can you imagine, how I 
manage?” asked the helpless teacher, sitting on a three-legged chair — the broken 
fourth leg was propped up with bricks. The school building has two rooms — some 
20 children were present, making a big noise. Some were eating custard apples and 
roasted corn. 

The school is called the Kalma Balika Prathamik Bidyalay or Kalma Girls’ 
Primary School. However, boys are not prohibited from taking admission and they 
constitute about 50% of the enrolment. 

The SSK is one minute’s walk from the primary school, yet there are no less than 
50 children enrolled in the SSK. While in almost all the SSKs we visited children 
belonged mainly to the SC/ST communities, this SSK has a majority of children 
from caste Hindu communities, who send their children to the SSK “for better edu- 
cation” as the primary school “functions badly”. Another factor is that children of 
the caste Hindu families have to sit with the “untouchables” in the primary school. 


3.3 Profiles of selected households 


3.3.1 Gender break-up of respondents 


Birbhum Medinipur 
Male 30 43 
Female 40 
Total 70 


3.3.2 Age group of respondents 


Birbhum a Medinipi 
21-35 46 


anu 
43 
36-50 18 22 


Above 50 6 5 
| Total 70 70 
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3.3.3 Literary status of respondents 


Puruliya 
116 


Total 


317 


:3.3.5 Average family size 


[Birbhum | Medinipar | 


114 318 
109 T 33 
117 354 
456 1302 
Puruliya | Averge 
6.33 | 6.14 


Total 


90 


98 


24 


212 


MA 
vi 


3.3.8 Distributi 
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on of households by caste 


Birbhum Medinipur | Puruliya Total AN 
SC - 14 SC - 34 | SC-14 SC - 62 

ST - 25 ST-18 | ST -17 ST - 60 

Others - 31 Others - 18 | Others - 41 Others - 90 


3.3.9 Distributi 


on of households by caste and occupation 


Birbhum Medinipur Puruliya 


Casuallabour | 33 | 9] 19] 5 


Total | SC] ST | Others Total [SC] ST [Other] Total [SC | ST | Others 
Cultivation Tie iS ee ee ee NB] EA 3] 10 
rT LN al es E to} 12 


(Ag) bi cel Sf i 
Casual Lbour Pim PE A allo ya A 
(Non-agric.) 


10 
oea | 


| Petty trade 7 jee 0 7 - 0} 0 3 
Business 1 0 0 1 - 0] 0 5 

[ Service [-2_| 0) o coe oped aes ea 6 
Livestock 1 opaa - ; 
Other wage work | - - 1 0-10. 1 
Private tuition {1 0 0 - - 
Fishing moo | 0 Tepe (oe PAGA PAG TA PS AN FT SO) mal 
Self employed 1 Tala 4 


Non permanent 
job 


Total 


3.3.10 Asset owning structure of the selected households 


Buffalo Ic 


Goat 


Cow/Bullock E 


Cycle 


Radio 


Birbhum Medinipur Puruliya Total 
6 0 0 6 
17 13 4 34 
37 43 35 115 
43 54 42 139 
17 20 6 43 
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CP HENAMA WHS 


Persons interviewed 


(Other than in selected households) 


HEAD TEACHERS OR TEACHERS IN CHARGE OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Asikar Rehman 
Haradhan Ghosh 
Gadadhar Das 

Lakhan Chandra Mandal 
Binoy Das 

Soma Rath Talkui 
Nityananda Roy 
Abinash Patra 

Adhin Chandra Barik 
10.Gangaram Mondal 

11. Gopal Patra 

12. Chhabi Mahato 

13. Bibha Mukherjee 

14. Chittranjan Chatterjee 
15. Anadicharan Mahato 
16. Bholanath Majhi 

17. Abani Charan Choudhury 


SAHAYIKAS OF SSKS 


Baitara Primary School 
Islampur 

Gargaria 

Bhaluka Demurtala 
Chhatina 
Soterdanga 
Dherua 

Talpanija 
Tikayatpur 
Beliaghata 
Baikunthapur 
Bhadsa 

Ghagarjori 

Loulara 

Khuditanr 

Kalma 

Het Jergo 


1.Ferdousi Begam 

2. Sumitra Ghosh 

3. Meena Begam 

4. Brajarani Sadhu 

5. Santilata Nayek Mandal 
6. Putul Bannerjee 

7. Pranati Mandal 

8. Parvati Kora 

9, Iradua Mandal 

10. Anurupa Ray Ghosh 
11. Sabita PatraSamanta 
12. Rekha Singha 

13. Banalata Mishra 

14. Sushama Bala Pal 
15. Champarani Sau 

16. Ajoyrani Bhuian 


Sahayika, Suchpur SSK 

Sahayika, Suchpur SSK 

Sahayika, Islampur Chhotolinepara SSK 
Sahayika, Islampur Chhotolinepara SSK 
Sahayika, Gargaria SSK 

Sahayika, Gargaria SSK 

Sahayika, Demurtala SSK 

Sahayika, Demurtala SSK 

Sahayika, Soterdanga SSK 

Sahayika, Soterdanga SSK 

Sahayika, Soterdanga SSK 

Sahayika, Dherua SSK 

Sahayika, Dherua SSK 

Sahayika, Baromonia SSK 

Sahayika, Baromonia SSK 

Sahayika, Baromonia SSK 
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17. Bhawani DeySahu 
18. Pranati Mandal Giri 
19. Meera Mandal 
20.Preetikana Chakravarti 
21. Chinmayee Sengupta 
22.Abha Dey 
23.Krishna Nag 

24. Anita Ari 

25. Janaki Sahis 

26. Sugandhi Mahato 
27.Putul Chattoraj 

28. Ashikana Mukherjee 
29. Maya Banarjee 
30.Mamata Chatterjee 
31. Maloti Mahato 

32. Mallika Mahato 

33. Mrs. Goswami 

34. Ratna Goswami 


OTHERS 


Sahayika, Gopinathpur SSK 
Sahayika, Gopinathpur SSK 
Sahayika, Baidyapur SSK 
Sahayika, Baidyapur SSK 
Sahayika, Baidyapur SSK 
Sahayika, Chandpur SSK 
Sahayika, Chandpur SSK 
Sahayika, Chandpur SSK 
Sahayika, Bhadsa SSK 
Sahayika, Bhadsa SSK 
Sahayika, Ghagorjuri SSK 
Sahayika, Ghagorjuri SSK 
Sahayika, Laulara SSK 
Sahayika, Laulara SSK 
Sahayika, Kultanr SSK 
Sahayika, Kultanr SSK 
Sahayika, Kalma SSK 
Sahayika, Het Jergo SSK 


1. Satyaranjan Mahato 
2. Bajrangi Mahato 

3. Sachin Chatterjee 
4, Padmabati Mahato 


5. Secretary of a Zonal Committee, 


6. Gautam Ghosh 


7. Atanu Chatterjee 
8. Sukumar Pal 
9. Syamsundar Datta 


10. Stephen Marandi 


12. Bangsagopal Choudhury 
13. Kashi Khan 

14. An agricultural labourer 
15. Deepa Das 


16. District Planning Officer, 
17. District Inspector (Primary) 
18. Gorachand Das 


Former minister, West Bengal Government 
Sabhapati, Jhalda I 

Sabhapati, Puncha 

Sabhapati, Puruliya I 

CPI(M). 

Chairman, District Primary Education 
Council, Birbhum 

DPRDO, Birbhum 

School Inspector (Primary), Nanoor 
Headmaster, Nijuri Primary School, 
Rajnagar 

Headmaster, Kurulmati Primary School, 
Rajnagar 

Resource Teacher, DPEP, Rajnagar 
Pradhan, Dherua 

Dherua 

Sabhapati, Medinipur Sadar Panchayat 
Samity 

Medinipur 

Medinipur 

Chairman, District Primary Education 
Council, Medinipur 


= 


19. Siksha Karmadhyakhya, 

20. Subal Marandi, 

21. Ramesh Bishal 

22, Block Development Officer, 
23. Chitta Daibagyan 

24.Assistant Project Officer, DPEP, 
25. Kalyan Ganguli 

26.Research Co-ordinator, DPEP, 
27. Mrityunjoy Ghosh 


28. D.K. Chakraborty 


Zilla Parishad, Medinipur 

SSK-in-charge, Gopiballavpur I 
Secretary, Gopiballavpur Gram Panchayat 
Puncha, Puruliya 

SSK-in-charge, Jhalda I 

Puruliya 

SSK-in-charge, Zilla Parishad, Puruliya 
Birbhum 

Kunjabihari Junior Primary School, 
Bolpur 

Deputy Secretary, Department of 
Panchayati Raj and Rural Development, 
Government of West Bengal 
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have no impact at all, like in Islampur of Birbhum, Ghagarjuri and Bhadsa of 
Puruliya, where there are primary schools inside the villages. Since primary schools 
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is Het Jergo of Puruliya, where the SSK is almost fully occupied by the SC children, 
who do not go to the primary school, primarily because of caste considerations. In 
the other village, Kalma, of Puruliya, caste Hindu parents feel that the teaching in the 
primary school is not up to the mark and send their children the SSK instead. The 
SSK at Gargaria of Birbhum is similar to the Het Jergo SSK - higher caste people do 
not want their children to go to the SSK since they have to sit together with the dom 
(SC) children. Dom children had few opportunities in the primary school as they were 
a timid minority among an overwhelming majority of babu children. 

40. The figure refers to 1993-94; source: Manju Narula and Srilekha Majumdar, 
Educational Administration in West Bengal (New Delhi: Vikas, 2001) 

41. While the sense of untouchability was found to be very prevalent in Puruliya and 
Birbhum, it is not as sharp in some parts of Medinipur. For example both SSKs in 
Gopiballavpur block have SC children but non-SC Sahayikas. Yet, this does not seem 
to create any problems. One of the many reasons behind this is that, in general, the 
block has undergone a social change through vehement land struggle over a long 
period (which began in 1969 and is continuing till date). 

42. Kemon Achho Masterra, (mimeo), Mrityunjoy Ghosh, Assistant Teacher, 
Kunjabihari Junior Primary School, Bolpur 

43. Abani Saha, ‘Kumbha Karno O Taler Bora’, in Himanish Goswami (ed), Sob Galpot 
Mojar (Kolkata, 1998). 

44. Mahatos — a semi tribal community, are not included as Scheduled Castes or 
Scheduled Tribes. Of the total number of non -SC/ST agricultural labourers, a large 
section are from the Mahato community. 10 of 12 of such families of Puruliya 
belong to this category. 

45. Sunri, like any other caste, has occupational origins. Sunris were — and still are 
in many places — professional wine makers and traders. Later they took to small 
trading and other businesses. In West Bengal they are treated as Scheduled Castes, but 
in neighbouring Jharkhand they are in the Other Backward Classes (OBC) list. Both 
in Jharkhand and in many parts of West Bengal bordering Jharkhand Suntis are seen 
as one of the major exploitative communities. Though they occupy the same SC list, 
the socio-economic difference between a Sunri and a Dom is as much as that 
between a Brahman and a caste Hindu Goala or Sadgope. 


APPENDIK 


Follow-up study 
on policy modifications 


fter the release of our preliminary findings on 10 November 2001, at a press 

conference in Kolkata addressed by Professor Amartya Sen, we received reac- 
tions from various sections of people, particularly on the policy issues related to the 
delivery of primary education in West Bengal.! While many, including the Minister- 
in-charge of School Education in the West Bengal Government, agreed in general 
with our findings,” there were mixed reactions to our policy suggestions, particularly 
on (a) the formation of school based parent-teacher committees/associations with 
powers related to the sanction/renewal of grants to primary schools; and (b) mid day 
meals, At about the same time, there were impassioned public debates (particularly in 
the print media) on the order banning private tuition by the State Government and 
the Supreme Court’s directive to all states and union territories to provide cooked 
mid day meals in all primary schools. ; 

Keeping these in mind, we revisited the eighteen villages we had surveyed for the 
main body of this report in order to get the opinions of the respondents who had 
made our study possible in the first place. We prepared a Bangla version of our pre- 
liminary findings, which we distributed in the surveyed villages, and carried with us a 
small questionnaire covering policy issues. 

We revisited the villages during January-February 2002. While we had inter- 
viewed a total of 212 respondents for the main study, it was not possible to interview 
all the respondents for the follow-up study, primarily because many of the respon- 
dents, who are agricultural labourers, had either migrated out seasonally or gone in 
search of work to other, often distant, villages. We were able to interview 174 respon- 
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dents from the 18 selected villages. Of them 105 (60%) were parents of primary 
school-going children and 69 (40%) were parents of SSK-going children. Besides 
interviewing the selected households, we also took into account the responses of 
other people expressed in small group meetings with the researchers. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The revisits to the selected villages reinforced our findings as presented in the 
main report. In all the villages the research team heard complaints about the func- 
tioning of primary schools; teachers’ absenteeism and low attendance rate of stu- 
dents; the poor quality of teaching; gross class and caste discrimination; shortage of 
teachers and inadequate infrastructure; poor inspection system and so on. 

The poor quality of teaching has created the indelible belief among parents that 
the education of their children cannot be dreamt of without the help of private 
tuition. “Masterra parai, aar kaan thake baser dike (Teachers have their ears tuned to the 
[sound of the] bus [that will take them home], even while they are teaching),” said a 
respondent. 

The caste and class discrimination practiced by some primary school teachers has 
created a deep and painful sense of deprivation among the parents of the “lowly” 
children. It was heartrending to listen to a mother relate how her daughter was beat- 
en up by higher-caste children in a primary school, and how she herself was simply 
driven out when she went to the teachers to seek justice. 

We heard similar complaints about mid-day meals, as we had done during our 
previous visits, While one major complaint was about irregular supply and poor qual- 
ity of grain the other was about corruption. A parent commented sarcastically that 
grains of paddy lose weight in the process of husking, but here (during the process 
of rice distribution) even the hulled rice loses weight! 

During our main study, we had found that the performance of the SSKs was rel- 
atively better than that of the primary schools. In our revisits too, the majority of the 
parents of SSK-going children reiterated this fact. In some of the villages we found 
that parents of primary school-going children had withdrawn their wards from pri- 
mary schools and admitted them in the SSKs. According to them, they want educa- 
tion for their children, not dry food rations. 

But all is not well with the SSKs. As stated in our main report, SSKs where the 
selection of the SSKs’ location/s and choice of Sahayika/s were made without keep- 
ing in mind local needs and sentiments (usually on party/ political grounds), are doing 
miserably. 

In one SSK of Puruliya where Sahayikas have been selected from high-caste 
backgrounds and children are of low-caste origin, a stick bridges the social distance 
between the teachers and the children! Sahayikas, afraid of losing their caste “purity”, 
take the help of a long stick to teach lessons in order not to touch the “lowly” chil- 
dren. In another SSK, where the selection of the Sahayikas was done under the direc- 
tives of a particular political party, the SSK has almost ceased to function. 


Parents of some of the SSK-going children expressed their unhappiness about 
the process of selection of Sahayikas. In one SSK, which has only tribal children, the 
panchayat has selected Sahayikas from higher castes against the will of the local peo- 
ple who had wanted Sahayikas of tribal origin in order to overcome the difficulty of 
communication between students and teachers. 

SSK timings used to be decided upon by the SSK committees or by the villagers 
in general, but recently, as reported by parents, the BDO offices in Medinipur district 
have changed the timings of the SSKs to keep in conformity with primary schools 
(11:30 am — 3:30 pm instead of the earlier timing of 6:30 am — 10:30 am), Parents 
complained that this is affecting attendance, as children perform essential household 
duties during the daytime (tending cattle, looking after younger siblings, and so on). 
One complaint made by some Sahayikas was that children find it very difficult to cope 
with the changed timings. The extreme heat of the afternoon makes it almost impos- 
sible for children to concentrate on their lessons. Children also feel very hungry (in 
many households, the first meal of the day is cooked at noon, children come to 
school on an empty stomach and cannot concentrate after mid-noon) and Sahayikas 
get little teaching time as children are allowed to go home early. Sahayikas feel that 
the introduction of a mid-day meal scheme may yield good results. 

While the key to the success of the SSKs was found to be the efficient utiliza- 
tion of local resources at a low cost, the above instances have the potential to spoil 
the whole SSK initiative unless immediate remedial measures are taken. 

SSKs, in terms of infrastructure, incentive schemes, qualified teachers and so on, 
are no match for primary schools. Parents of SSK-going children have complained 
about infrastructure and incentive schemes time and again. Despite these disparities, 
most of the SSKs we visited were found to have been delivering well, mainly because 
of the people’s enthusiasm and participation. The centralist (and eventually negative) 
role of the administration, political parties and panchayats is a threat to the continu- 
ing efficiency and performance of the SSKs. 


RESPONSES TO POLICY SUGGESTIONS 


Parent-teacher committees with powers to sanction/renew grants 


Immediately after the release of our preliminary findings, we started receiving 


comments on our suggestion that school-based parent-teacher committees could be 


formed with legal powers to renew grants and appropriations — a suggestion made in 
order to ensure greater public participation in the governance of the primary school- 
ing system. 

Reactions to our suggestion were divided along class lines. On 11 November 
2001, the day after the preliminary findings were released, one of us had an interac- 
tion with a small group of people, which included two fishermen from a village in 
Medinipur district and two bank employees from Kolkata, one of whom comes from 


a relatively poor rural background. The fishermen wholeheartedly supported the idea 
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of parent-teacher associations, asserting that this particular suggestion was the only 
way to set things right in the primary schooling system. In sharp contrast to the enthu- 
siasm of the “uneducated” fishermen, both the bank employees rejected the idea. 

This clear dividing line was equally apparent during our field studies. Most teach- 
ers, government employees and other educated persons who have some power in and 
control over village society disapproved of the idea. On the other hand, a large sec- 
tion of villagers from different occupational groups, farmers, labourers, artisans and 
so on, favoured parent-teacher committees which would: 

i. be formed in every school; 

ii, have representatives from various groups, classes and communities; 

iii. have legal powers to sanction/renew grants. 

Of a total of 174 parents interviewed, 137 (79%) parents approved of the idea 
of school-based parent-teacher committees with powers to renew grants and appro- 
priations. Only 13 (7%) of the parents interviewed expressed their opinion against it 
and 24 (14%) parents did not respond to the question. 

When asked for suggestions about the method of formation of parent-teacher 
committees, 85 (62% of those who approve of the idea) said that villagers should sit 
together to form the committee; 13 (10%) said that committee members should be 
elected by parents; 11 (8%) said that the members should be nominated by the pan- 
chayat; 17 (12%) felt that members should be nominated by the teachers of the 
respective primary schools; and 11 (8%) did not respond with any suggestions. 


TABLE 1: Methods of formation of parent-teacher committees 


85 (62%) 
11 (8%) 
13 (10%) 
17 (12%) 


A majority of the respondents expressed the fear that parent-teacher committees 
would be used for party political ends if panchayat members or teachers were given 
the opportunity to form the committees. 

Almost all the parents who approve of the idea of parent-teacher committees are 
in favour of forming committees with members from various sections of society. 
Only 3 of them (2%) thought that committees should be comprised only of educat- 
ed people and another 3 (2%) did not respond. 


TABLE 2: Who should be members of parent-teacher committees? 


131 (96%) 
3 (2%) 
3 (2%) 


Meee + Bee eee LL 


— ee 


Most of the respondents of Scheduled Caste (SC) and Scheduled Tribe (ST) 
communities complained that they are not consulted about the governance of the 
primary schooling system. They said that teachers do not pay any attention even 
when they (the parents) approach them with particular problems related to their chil- 
dren’s education. 

Many of the female respondents reported that women are not allowed to attend 
the existing school and village education committees’ meetings. “Sudhu babara jai 
(Only the fathers attend meetings).” In a village of Medinipur, a group of women 
from SC communities stated that only mothers can teach the neglectful teachers a les- 
son and for this reason women should get berths in such committees. They expressed 
anger at the functioning of the school, coupled with helplessness, since they cannot 
attend committee meetings. In many villages mothers showed a lot of enthusiasm 
about the formation of committees such as we suggested. However, we did come 
actoss a few mothers who think that only fathers should take part in such committee 
meetings. 

A large number of parents (51%) think that inclusion of people from different 
classes and communities is very necessary. “Otherwise, how will the poor and weak- 
er sections of people raise their voice?” said many of the respondents. In reply to the 
question, “Why do you think that people from all classes and communities should be 
included in the committees?” we got the following responses. 


"TABLE 3: Why should people from all classes and communities be 


included in the committees? 


Women should get the chance to express their views 15 (11%) i 
Very necessary for the proper functioning of the system 70 (51%) 

Teachers will value the opinions of lower castes 7 (5%) | 
For the advantage of children 9 7%) | 
Better representation of society as a whole 15 (11%) | 
To bring amity and fraternity among classes and communities 15 (11%) 

No response 22 (15%) | 


(Responses not mutually exclusive) 


Mip-Day MEAL SCHEME 


scheme has failed to improve attendance in prima- 


ry schools. A majority of respondents (7 8%) strongly feel that the present scheme (3 
kg. of rice/month /child) must be replaced by a scheme that will provide the children 
Only 12% of the respondents feel that the present pro- 
vision is all right since the rice distributed under the scheme benefits the families as 
a whole, whereas meals would only benefit the attending children. Seven percent said 
that there is no need for any scheme to provide food, and 3% did not respond. 

As mentioned in the main report, the SSK-going children, most of who come 
from poor families, are not covered under the present mid-day meal programme. 


The present “mid-day meal” 


with a proper meal every day. 
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100% of the parents of SSK-going children said that their children must get equal 
treatment with the children of the primary schools. We have included the suggestions 
of the SSK parents in the following table. 


TABLE 4: Suggestions regarding mid-day meal scheme 


Daily meal instead of the present scheme of distributing rice 
Distributing ric 

No need to give food 

No response 

Total 


13 (7%) 
6 (3%) 
174 (100) 


However there are different opinions on the type of food to be distributed to the 
children. On December 25, 2001, the Anandabazar Patrika, Kolkata, published an edi- 
torial on the problems likely to be encountered when administering the cooked mid- 
day meal scheme and suggested, “children would prefer cakes, biscuits and sweets 
rather than cooked rice and dal.” On the same day the Chief Minister of West Bengal, 
expressing his concern over the mid-day meal scheme, declared, “Cooking and teach- 
ing cannot go on at the same time, neither cooking nor teaching would be possible (if 
provision for cooked meals has to be made).” He instead, suggested that the state gov- 
ernment should arrange for dry food like “a little muri (puffed rice), a little chalbhaja 
(dry-roasted rice), bread or a banana” to attract the children of the poorer sections.” 

We heard the voices of the Chief Minister and the Anadabazar Patrika among 
many of our respondents: 48% of the parents think that biscuits, bread, chocolate and 
the like would be ideal. They argue that food of this kind will attract children to the 
school, improve attendance, and at the same time help to avoid the problems associ- 
ated with the preparation of cooked meals. They feel that cooking will take up the time 
of the teachers and push the quality of teaching further down. Interestingly 78% of 
such parents (who want dry food for their wards) belong to non-SC/ST categories. 

On the other hand, 52% of the parents prefer cooked meals to uncooked dry 
food. A large majority of them (84%) belong to the SC and ST communities. Many 
respondents ridiculed the idea of providing dry food, saying that bread and biscuits 
are eaten by the wealthy: “Pauruti biscuit to baraloker khabar”. 


Type of food 


Cooked 


Uncooked 


25 (36%) 9 14%) 
34 (48%) 5 (8%) 
11 (16%) 51 (78%) 


70 (52%) 65 (48%) 


“Only the responses of the 135 parents who suggested providing a daily meal (see Table 4), instead of the present 
scheme of distributing rice, are tabulated bere. 


e NENG NENG 


There is not only a caste differential perception but also a class distinctive one. 
Some respondents of non-SC/ST categories, who sell their labour for their livelihood, 
opt for cooked food believing it will assuage their underfed children’s hunger. 

We have mentioned a village in our main report where people eat just once a day. 
During the revisit, the people of the village strongly argued in favour of cooked 
food. “It’s the lack of food that prevents children from attending school. They are 
out all day in search of something to soothe the pangs of hunger,” said a respondent. 

In a Medinipur village a child was found to have fled from the school to collect 
fodder grass, which would fetch him some puffed rice from a farmer’s house. His 
parents could not afford to feed him in the morning. 

We came across several such incidents, which reveal that many children from the 
weakest sections of society do not attend school simply because of hunger. And 
deprivation from attending school causes intensification of class divisions and dis- 
crimination in society. 

Cycle OF HUNGER, ILLITERACY AND CLASS DISCRIMINATION 

In the village of Khuditanr in Puruliya, the villagers revealed a plain but shock- 
ing truth, A local landlord had vested a big chunk of land. The people of the locali- 
ty came to know from some sources that the land had been recorded in the names of 
the poor Sabars. No one, however, knows any details, since the pattas (ownership 
deeds) of the “distributed” vested land are kept with the landlord himself. Needless 
to add, the landlord profits from tilling the land, “Aar amra uhar kachhe gatar khat - and 
we (the Sabars) sell our labour to the landlord”. 

“Why don’t you do something?” we asked. 

“Amra parha likha nai jani, je kare se babura kare (We are illiterate and the babus do as 
they please),” they said. «Had we been able to read we could have gone to the Jelaro 
(JLRO-Junior Land Reform Officer) office to enquire about the situation. We have 
only one educated person among us, and he is ignored by the leaders.” 

The villagers also asked, thetorically, “Amader bhitare parha likha jana lok du das jan 
besi thaikle ki aar irakam haita? (Had there been a few more educated persons among 
us, could such things have taken place?)” 

Deprived of education, these poor people not only lose the benefits of land 
reform but also face many other hardships. Every household of the village is effec- 


tively in permanent debt to the local moneylenders — who charge a minimum of 


50% interest per annum on loans taken by the villagers! They are forced to lease out 
their own small pieces of land to repay their debts. ‘Murkher durgati anek be! (The mis- 


eties of the uneducated are many!” said a dejected villager. 


PRIVATE TUITION 


“Takai sab bale (Money talks everywhere).” This was the reaction of an agricul- 
tural labourer from a Birbhum village when asked whether private tuition was 
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unavoidable for children’s education. The respondent cannot afford private tuition 
for his child and feels that only those who can spend money can “buy” education. 

Of our respondents, 116 (67%) think that private tuition is unavoidable. “Private 
na dile aksabr parichay o habena (without private [tuition] children won't even learn the 
alphabet),” said a respondent. However, 48 (27.5%) of them feel that private tuition 
can be avoided. Ten (5.5%) did not respond. 


TABLE 6: Is private tuition unavoidable? 
No response 
Total 


The main reason respondents feel private tuition is unavoidable is the poor quali- 
ty of teaching in schools. Other reasons include “shortage of teachers in primary 
schools”, “children’s neglect of homework”, “extra input for better results” and “those 
who can afford it should not be deprived of utilizing the resource (of private tuition)”. 


116 (67%) 
48 (27.5%) 
10 (5.5%) 
174 (100%) 


TABLE 7: Why is private tuition unavoidable? 


Shortage of teachers 


14 (12%) 
17 (15%) 


Help with homework 
Poor quality of teaching 
Lack of home assistance 


Those who can afford it should not be deprived of private tuition 
Extra input for better result 


12 (10%) 
15 (13%) 


Parents who believe that private tuition is avoidable add that it can only be abol- 
ished by improving the quality of education in the schools. 


ON STOPPING PRIVATE TUITION 


Private tuition, it seems, is not only deep-rooted but has also become an insepa- 
rable part of the educational system. The media — both print and electronic — have 
recently been discussing, often critically, the West Bengal government’s imposition of 
a legal ban on private tuition by teachers. Teachers, in general, have perceived the 
move as an assault on their rights. Criticism on all fronts has reportedly forced the 
government review its decision, although no formal announcement has been made 
on this count.” 

Even though some parents think that private tuition is not essential, an over- 
whelming majority of the parents (72%) feel that private tuition should not be 
banned. Many of them feel that such a move will further aggravate the already grim 
scenario of primary education in the state. Almost all think that once private tuition 


So" " Loe hi 


is banned, even those who can afford it will fail to acguire education for their chil- 
dren, Even those parents who themselves cannot afford private tuition for their chil- 
dren feel that those who can afford it should not be deprived of the benefits of pri- 
vate tuition. 

Only 17% of the parents interviewed think that private tuition should be banned, 
while 11% did not respond. Interestingly, all those who think private tuition should 
be banned belong to the lowest economic strata. And all of them add that this can 
be done only by assuring the quality of teaching in primary schools 


TABLE 8: Should private tuition be banned? 


[ Yes 30 (17%) 
[No 126 (72%) 
| No response 18 (11%) 
| Total 174 (100%) 


AFFORDABILITY OF PRIVATE TUITION 


In our main study we found 45% children taking private tuition. In the follow up 
study the figure was marginally higher — 80 (46%) of the 174 children take private 
tuition. 

Twenty-six (33%) of the parents (whose children take private tuition) said they 
did not face any problems in affording the cost of private tuition and 6 (7.5%) did 
not respond. Forty-eight (60%) said that they face problems in affording the cost 
involved in private tuition. Since most of them are agricultural or other wage earn- 
ers, financial handicaps are commonplace in their households, said many of the 
respondents. “Kintu parate to habek (But we must educate our children).” 

‘Thirty-five parents (73% of those who face problems in affording the cost 
involved in private tuition) said that they meet the cost of private tuition with con- 
siderable hardship since they have to curtail other necessary expenses. Nine (19%) 
said that they have to take loans to pay private tutors. Four (8%) said that they pro- 
vide free manual labour at private tutors’ homes to meet private tuition fees. 


TABLE 9: Problems faced in financing the cost of private tuition 
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TABLE 10: How is the cost of private tuition met? 


By cutting down on other expenses 
By taking loans 


48 (100%) 


CONCLUSION 


As mentioned earlier, our revisits to the eighteen villages of Birbhum, Medinipur 
and Puruliya reinforced the conclusions we reached after completing our main study. 
An overwhelming majority of our respondents said, some very enthusiastically, that 
parents’ active participation through parent-teacher committees could bring about a 
positive change in primary education in West Bengal. The feeling, that parents and 
other villagers can contribute significantly to the governance of the primary school- 
ing system and ensure the quality of teaching, gives us much to think about in terms 
of positive intervention. 

Second, though a majority of respondents think that private tuition is unavoid- 
able, given the present state of primary education, a significant number of parents 
believe there can be a change for the better. This optimism can be translated into 
active participation by parents in the struggle to make primary education free and 
universal and to deliver justice to the children who cannot afford the cost of private 
tuition. 

Third, the opinions expressed about the formation of the parent-teacher com- 
mittees indicate that, despite the tremendous politicisation of rural society, villagers 
still believe in the power of amity and fraternity. This strength can be utilized as a 
resource for building the primary education system anew. 

Fourth, the way in which marginalised and downtrodden sections of rural soci- 
ety — SC/ST communities and women — expressed their willingness to contribute 
to the schooling system could be capitalized to build up a system based on equality 
and justice. 

At the same time our findings on mid-day meals, private tuitions, student-teacher 
ratios, infrastructure facilities, teacher appointments and so on demand immediate 
remedial steps. SSKs must have to be benifited under the incentive schemes benefit 
the primary school children and the poor infrastructure facilities of the SSK need 
immediate attention. 

We have a vast treasury of resources in our people and we desperately need to 
make primary education universal and free from all kinds of interference and discrim- 
ination. There should not be a minute’s delay in stepping forward to realise this goal. 
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NOTES 


1. See Amartya Sen’s introduction and Section 1.5 “Policy Modifications” in the 
main body of this report. 

2. Speech delivered at the 44th State Conference of the All Bengal Primary 
‘Teachers Association, 25-27 December 2001, held in Jalpaiguri, and published 
in Paschimbanga Prathamik Siksha Samachar, 42nd yeat, 3rd issue, January 2002. 

3. In May 2001, the People’s Union for Civil Liberties (Rajasthan) filed a peti- 
tion on the “right to food” in the Supreme Court of India, The petition 
demanded that India’s gigantic food stocks be used without further delay to pre- 
vent hunger. The Supreme Court passed a significant “interim order” on 28 
November 2001. The Supreme Court's directions relating to mid day meals were 
as follows: “We direct the state governments/UTs to implement the mid-day 
meal scheme by providing every child in every government and government- 
assisted primary school with a prepared mid-day meal with a minimum content 
of 300 calories .and 8-12 grams of protein each day of school for a minimum 
of 200 days [in a year]. Those governments providing dry rations instead of 
cooked meals must within three months start providing cooked meals in all gov- 
ernment and government-aided primary schools in half the districts of the state 
(in order of poverty) and must within a further period of three months extend 
the provision of cooked meals to the remaining parts of the states. 

We direct the Union of India and the Food Corporation of India (FCI) to 
ensure provision of fair average quality grain for the scheme on time. The 
states/UTs and the FCI are directed to do joint inspection of foodgrains. If the 
food grain is found, on joint inspection, not to be of fair average quality, it will 
be replaced by the FCT prior to lifting” (Communication from the Bharat Gyan 
Vigyan Samiti, dated 17 February 2002.) 

4. We have, however, not analysed the data separately for primary schools and 


SSKs in this follow-up report since the issues relate to general policy questions. 


5. Speech delivered at the opening session of the 44th State Conference of the 
December 2001, held in 


All Bengal Primary Teachers Association, on 25 
Jalpaiguri, and published in Paschimbanga Prathamik. Siksha Samachar, 42nd year, 
3rd issue, January 2002. 

6. See village profile number 16. Village Kultanr-Khuditanr, Block Puncha, 
District Puruliya, and Box 2 in the main report. ; 
7. See “Private tuition ban: Can't do it now” 
January 2002. 
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m The overarching need is to overcome the rigid barriers of 
class divisions that blight the basic rights ef children from 
economically and socially disadvantaged backgrounds. _ 


m Free education has ceased to be a right of all children,’ 
particularly because of the artificially generated need for 
private tuition. 


m Increasing efficiency as well as equity in the use of 
resources in primary education is as important as the need for 
expanding the overall resource allocation in favour of 


primary education. 


= A radically enhanced set of commitinents is needed from 
the primary teachers, who no longer receive exploitative 


wages. 


= Our findings, preliminary as they are, point firmly to some 
central issues that need to be addressed with urgency for the $ 
delivery of primary education in West Bengal. 


-~ Amartya Sen 


